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EDITORIAL 


BEGINNING OUR NEW YEAR 


Wirn this issue THe Brsricat Review enters its 
second year. The change from the monthly to the 
quarterly type of publication has proved most satisfac- 
sory. Letters from various parts of the world during 
the past twelvemonth have brought almost unanimous 
wpproval of the change. Not only have individuals 
sonfirmed the judgment of the publishers in deciding 
0 adopt the new form, but the press has also been 
generous in its praise. The quarterly is more pleasing 
mm appearance and far better suited to the purposes of 
most readers than was the monthly magazine. We 
aave satisfactory prospects of continuing the high 
itandard of contributions thus far maintained, and 
wre adding strong writers to our list from time to time. 
Ve trust that in this undertaking we may enjoy in 
the future as in the past the warm sympathy and 
jupport of those who “go on with” us in this work, 
ind may have also their prayers that the Review may 
”e a profitable servant in its appointed field. 

_ The Bible has survived much abuse at the hands of 
s friends as well as from its enemies. The first few 
aragraphs of the able paper by Principal Forsyth, 
‘he Efficiency and Sufficiency of the Bible, furnish the 
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historic evidence of this fact. While our pride in the 
intelligence of our Christian forefathers is not increased 
by such an array of weird and grotesque interpreta- 
tions, our faith in a book that can survive them is! 
certainly not lessened. ‘The thought must naturally! 
arise: Are we ourselves guilty of similar, if less notable, 
misapplications of Biblical statements and phraseology 4 
Again: How may we avoid them? An answer to the 
latter question is found in the remaining portions of 
Principal Forsyth’s article, with his incisive and force+ 
ful observations upon the true nature of the Bible andj 
his argument that the authority in the Bible is its 
Gospel to the conscience. If men have sought tc 
pervert it to wrong ends, it still furnishes its ownj 
vindication of its own high purpose. “The Bible,’} 
says this writer, “is the cure for the church, for the 
theologians, for the fanatics that have built strange 
fabrics upon it.” 

With his fourth paper upon The Verification off 
Christianity, in this number, Dr. Sweet completes this 
series of strong apologetic articles. His discussion thit 
time centers in the question of the normal type oj) 
Christian experience—is it or is it not that of thd 
New Testament? In the course of the consideration o 
this point he covers such questions as the attitude of 
God toward sin and the sinner, the atonement, con’ 
version, the risen and living Christ, and Christia 
character, making a comprehensive presentation a: 
respects the great essentials of the faith. While th 
previous papers of this series have attracted veri 
favorable attention, it is probable that many will coun} 
this as the most valuable of all. 

With multitudes of professing Christians praye 
is an unknown rather than a lost art. It does no 
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pppear to have accorded it proper emphasis by the 
ehurch to-day, so that the people are not well instructed 
with respect to its nature and exercise as a normal 
function of Christian life. In his first paper Mr. 
Wyckoff dealt with the theoretical, or philosophical, 
aspect of the subject, but in this issue he considers its 
oractical side. We are glad to note that he does not 
pmit the discussion of the question of prayer as com- 
munion, which is at present receiving so much atten- 
cion. It would be a good thing if all earnest laymen 
as well as pastors could follow our author in his sane 
and thoughtful treatment of this essential element of 
6 spiritual life. 

“Most thinkers,” remarks Professor James, “have a 
faith that at bottom there is but one Science of all 
chings, and that until all is known, no one thing can 
oe completely known. Such a science,” he adds, “if 
realized, would be Philosophy.” We are reminded of 
this in reading Dr. Ladd’s excellent paper in this issue. 
‘The apparent disposition of many minds to isolate 
more or less completely the several branches of human 
‘knowledge results from failure to trace them out and 
discover that they are after all but the interwoven 
threads of the great fabric. The specializing thinker 
thas seized only a loose end somewhere. Perhaps to 
“the average man” nothing is much more detached 
from practical life than is philosophy; to him it is a 
subject for the man of reflective mind who has time for 
rather idle speculation. But this paper shows that a 
vital relationship exists between philosophy and life, 
‘for the normal intellect must ever be seeking to satisfy 
its hunger for knowledge and be searching after a 
solution of the great mysteries. Whether he call him- 
b a philosopher or not, every man has an inherent 
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longing to know, just as he has an esthetic nature | 


which demands the beautiful in nature for its satis- § 
faction. It is a function of philosophy to respond to } 
this hunger. Not only so, but it is of very great value 
in assisting man in his adjustments to the highest @ 
things. Dr. Ladd shows that the ministrations of | 
philosophy are of a most practical sort in the way of 
interpreting life and guiding life, and so in helping | 
us bridge over the gaps that tend to make knowledge |; 
fragmentary, and hence unsatisfying. ( 

With all that has been contributed to our knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures by the accepted commentators, # 
why should we seek new studies, notes, and comments } 
on any passage or book? One reason is, of course, 
that no single mind and no group of minds can exhaust 
a great subject. No one man, no one school of his- 
torians, will ever write the history of this war. ‘To 
speak of an “exhaustive writer” is to employ a com- 
plimentary phrase that must not be taken too literally. 
The revealed mind of God has not been treated 
exhaustively by anybody. New studies bring about 
new aspects, new groupings of facts, new apprecia- 
tions, new proportioning of values. It is, then, with 
considerable satisfaction that we present Dr. Work’s 
able paper upon the Epistle to the Colossians in this 
issue. One will turn to this great letter of Paul with 
a new interest after following this unfolding of its 
meaning to its immediate recipients and its value to 
us now. ‘The particular characteristics and purpose 
of the Epistle as brought out here will also serve to 
emphasize, for the modern reader, its own individuality 
and place among the writings of the Apostle. 

As the title of an article coming from an English 
writer just at the present time, the words, On Loving 
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1Our Enemies, might seem almost ironical. But 
jone reads with increasing satisfaction this paper by 
Mr. Roberts. In these times, when there is so much 
to foster and feed the retaliatory spirit in contending 
nations, it strengthens faith and increases hope to 
hear a prophet’s voice, from one of the chief warring 
peoples, reminding men of the will of Christ, the duty 
of Christians, in the matter of forgiving one’s enemies. 
‘One of the most stupendous problems now before the 
Christian leadership of the world is that of dealing 
vith the bitterness that the war has injected into the 
relations of the Christian men of opposed nations. If 
Ithey are strong enough to hold to the principles of 
Christianity, as common citizens of “a better country,” 
ithe progress of the church should experience no set- 
ack. As Mr. Roberts says concerning forgiveness of 
enemies: “It may be one of the results of this great 
orld disaster, that the preacher will discover this 
element of the Gospel in a new way. For it is the 
nly way to end war.” 


THE EFFICIENCY AND SUFFICIENCY OF 
THE BIBLE’ 


By Prrncrpat P. T, Forsyru, M. A., D. D., Hackney College, 
Hampstead, London 


I. ABUSES OF THE BIBLE 


Tue Bible cures the wounds the Bible makes. It pulls 


down the errors it was misused to build. It restores | 
fourfold the freedom it was employed to take away. } 


It has been the occasion of tyranny, superstition, and 


cruelty, but it is the source of all that destroys such } 


things forever. There is no error but has supported 


itself from the Bible. There is nothing you cannot | 
prove from parts of the Bible. But there is no error 


or wrong that can resist the truth and power of the 
Bible as a whole. Its own revelation adjusts its own 
views. 


Dangerous truth—I prefer it to ever so useful an error. 
Truth has a power that can cure every wound it may cause. 


We who still believe in the Bible are not ostriches; 
and it will be worth while to notice the following 
examples of the mischievous interpretation of the Bible. 

We know how the devil can quote Scripture for 
his purpose. The absolutism of kings was based on 
the theocratic kingship of the Old Testament. The 
chaplains of Justinian in the sixth century proved from 
Melchizedek that the emperor must be also the priest, 
the master of church as well as the state, and so they 
paved the way for the papacy. James I of England 
based on Psalm 82:6, “Ye are gods,” the divine right 


4All rights reserved, 
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sof kings to share God’s throne. The King’s will is 
law. 

On the other hand, the Bible has been used as a 
echarter of revolution. ‘The peasants of the Reforma- 
tion demanded relief from their burdens with the Bible 
sand its Gospel of liberty in one hand. Cromwell felt 
thimself the Lord’s Shiloh on reading Zephaniah 1:38. 
_And it was the Bible that sustained him as a regicide. 
‘The Socialist Seidel in Zurich years ago struck a 
Bible in a meeting and said: “This is the book of the 
democracy.” 

Again Pope Urban, at the Council at Clermont, in 
the eleventh century, declared that the children of the 
bondwoman should no longer enslave the children of 
the free; and so he roused to fever heat the passion of 
the first Crusade. “It is God’s will,” they shouted in 
reply. (The story that Peter the Hermit did this 
was an attempt by monkhood to seize the honor.) 
‘Innocent III, in the thirteenth century, demanded the 
: subjection to the Pope of the kings and lords of 
' England and France with the text: “Doth not your 
master pay tribute?” 

‘So the persecution of heretics was based on the 
Bible. Firmicius Maternus was a zealot who wrote 
- to the sons of Constantine the Great a letter demand- 
ing the extermination of the pagans, and he based his 
appeal on the Old Testament command to the Jews 
to exterminate the Canaanites. Jerome justified com- 
pulsory measures against heretics by Deuteronomy 
16:6-11. Augustine, like many since, used “Compel 
them to come in” in the same way. Charlemagne wrote 
to Leo III to say he was following, with the foes of 
the church, the example of Joshua with the Amalekites: 
“Tt is laid on me by the mercy of God to defend the 
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_ depose the Emperor, excommunicate him, and release 
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Church of Christ with the sword against the heathen § 
and unbelievers. It is yours, holy father, to lift up ff 
holy hands to God for me and sustain me as Moses § 
prayed while the battle went on.” The burning of 6 
heretics in the Middle Ages was defended by Christ’s 
words: “If a man abide not in me, he is cast forth 
as a branch, and is withered; and men gather them, § 
and cast them into the fire, and they are burned” (John § 
15:6). Mary of England stayed herself in her perse- jj 
cutions on the exterminations of the Old Testament. § 
Louis XIV justified his dragonnades with the text: } 
“He that spareth the rod hateth his child: but he that & 
loveth him chasteneth him betimes” (Prov. 13:24). 
Baronius, a great Catholic historian in the end of the 
sixteenth century, wrote to Pope Paul V that his— 
office was to feed and to slay because Peter was called 
on in his vision: “Rise, Peter; kill, and eat.” 

On the other hand, the Bishop of Lincoln in the 
thirteenth century made a bold speech before Innocent | 
IV, rebuking him for his bloody wars in Christ’s word 
to Peter: “Put thy sword into the sheath.” And 
in the eighteenth century Frederick the Great replied 
to some Protestant peasants who asked leave to massa- 
cre the Catholics in their district: “ove your enemies, 
bless them that curse you.” 

Leo I (440-461) was the first Roman bishop who 
set up for the universal bishop of Christendom. He 
based his claim on the primacy given to Peter in| 
Matthew 16:18. And we know how that has been 
worked since. Gregory VII claimed the right to— 


his subjects from their oath of obedience, on the ground 
that Samuel had deprived Saul of the kingdom. — 


_ Suarez, the Roman jurist, expressly said that the Pope 
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ihas the right to depose heretical sovereigns, founding 
yon the word: ‘“Whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth 
lshall be bound in heaven.” 

Boniface VIII, in the great bull, Unam sanctam 
ecclesiam, of the fourteenth century, claiming the 
temporal and spiritual sword, falls back on Jeremiah 
1:10: “See, I have this day set thee over the nations 
and over the kingdoms, to root out, and to pull down, 
and to destroy, and to throw down, to build, and to 
yplant.” He also uses the text, “Lord, behold, here 
are two swords. And he said unto them, It is enough” 
(Luke 22:38), as the ground of both jurisdictions. 
‘Per contra it was out of the same Bible that the 
(Reformers drew the most mighty weapons against 
ithe papacy. 

Slavery of the blacks was long defended by “Cursed 
be Canaan; a servant of servants shall he be unto his 
brethren” (Gen. 9:25). The Boers, especially under 
‘President Pretorius, justified their inhuman treatment 
of the Bechuana natives by Deuteronomy 20:10-18. 
\At the same time it is from the Christian Bible that 
ithe impulse has gone to treat all men as children of 

God and destined to eternal life, as spiritually, and 
: oa civilly, free. 

Dancing has been justified by David dancing - 

before the ark. It has been denounced with Paul’s 

text: “Walk decently as in the day” (Rom. 13:18). 

[The invocation of angels is based on passages like 

“He shall give his angels charge concerning thee.” 

‘While Paul’s phrases about the subjection of angels | 

to Christ have been used against it along with the | ae esto i 


first commandment. 4 Fs | 
| i eae 
_ “Let your women,” it is quoted, sat silence in o oe ane 
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your daughters shall prophesy” (J oel). In Christ 
“there is neither male nor female.” And, it is) 
further added, the daughters of the evangelist Philip 
prophesied. : 
The text, “He hath no form nor comeliness,” 
proved to Clement of Alexandria that Jesus must 
have had a miserable aspect. While the opposite was 
proved from, “Thou art fairer than the children of} 
men.’ i 
The worship of relics has been defended by, “He 
keepeth all his bones.” | 
Infant baptism is proved by texts and disproved, 
along with transubstantiation, double predestination,f 
everlasting torment, confession, faith-healing, and} 
anointing the sick, and prayer as the sole treatment for! 
illness. 
Popes and others have excused a Jax and mixedh 
standard of church morals by reference to the Ark, 
which had clean beasts and unclean, to the parable of 
the wheat and tares growing together or to the text: 
“Who art thou that judgest another man’s servant! 
to his own master he standeth or falleth.” While or 
the other side are found: “What concord hatk 
Christ with Belial?” “Be not unequally yoked witl 
unbelievers,” “Come ye out from among them.” — | 
Some, like Darby, find all church offices forbidder 

by the Bible; others find in it all the offices of to-day 
others, again, like Irving, would restore to-day all 
| polity of the New Testament, and even its versions it 
Z ig rast the Apocalypse. Some sects in Russia mutilate them 

. oF selves in obedience to misunderstood passages oO 
aire Scripture. Abstainers and non-abstainers find te xt 
| e i seem equally final. Liberal interpreters stand o1 
e text that the letter killeth but the spirit giveth i : 
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[Their opponents say no jot or tittle of the law must 
pass. 
IJ. Tue True Nature or tHe BIBte 


What is the inference from all this? That the Bible 

s useless? No, but that certain textual methods of 

creating the Bible are useless, unnatural, unspiritual. 

‘The allegorical way, especially, which was doomed at 

the Reformation, encouraged each man to find in it 

what his fancy liked. 

But we have got on the real tack—the historical, 

che critical, the ethical, the evangelical method. The 

ible exists for its revelation. It has not a unity of 

bsolute consistency but of life, purpose, and Gospel. 

t is not a solid block of equal value throughout, but 

t living body of which parts could be amputated. Its 

unity is in Christ and His redemption and not in a 

system; it is not in the perfect harmony of its texts 

or views, but in the entirety of its message and its 

vower; it is in Christ crucified, risen, and reigning 

ver all. ‘The spiritual power of Paul would have 

een the same if his legs had not been of equal length, 

f his eyes had not corresponded in color, or if they 

ad crossed like two texts. And it need not suffer 

f we find his texts cross each other at points, or his 

‘iews not quite adjusted to a symmetrical system, 

As out of chaos arose Nature, and then man’s spirit ; 

lay law and order on Nature, so out of the chaos of Rae A Sr 
Scripture Christ rises on His cross as the creative i : 
power which makes all fall into place. The Bible is 
here for the Gospel, not for a system, not for scientific 
»roof. It is for moral power rather than for system-_ 
tic truth. It is a library covering a thousand years, , 


*For a number of these instances I am indebted to a pamphlet 
ta as also for other suggestions. | 
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It did not come out of one mold at one casting. No: 
did any portion of it. It was not immune from an} 
kind of error by magical dictation. It must be reac 
historically as well as spiritually. Does it destroy th 
overwhelming impression we have from a cathedra 
that it was built in various centuries with some mixtur 
of style, some incongruities, and some flaws? ‘Th 
total impression is there still, great for the soul thaj 
feels the spell and owns the unity of the spiritual idee! 
“The Evangelists may contradict themselves as muc) 
as they please so long as the Evangel does not con) 
tradict itself,” says Goethe. He that believeth sha} 
not worry. ] 

The lesson of the past is to be both cautious ang 
large and historical with our interpretation. Thi 
Bible’s message to the soul verifies itself differentlh 
from its word for the intelligence. For experieng 
we can all vouch, for truth we must study and lear 
Every soul can answer to the words: “Thy sins at 
forgiven thee,” “The Lord is my shepherd,” “The jus 
shall live by faith.” But it needs much care and ski 
to work out the exact message of each prophet, tk 
perennial lesson from Israel’s history, the theology 
the world politics round it, or Christ’s teaching abow 
such things as the future, divorce, the ministry, tl 
church, and many other points where the amateur 
cocksure. 

It is for the soul that the Bible primarily exi 
for the moral soul. The soul may be trusted to fir 
by a spiritual affinity what it needs for food and liy 
on by faith. Faith is not faith in the Bible, but ff 
Christ through the Bible; yet there are many preachel 
who preach the Bible more than Christ. The so 
picks its own food as children, girls, and all p 
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aearts pick from books of mixed morals what is 
seautiful and good, and pass the evil by without 
anderstanding or memory. Errors in the Bible? Yes, 
put they make it in some ways a nearer, dearer book. 
fMan’s errors make him lovable,” says Goethe. We 
do not love the admirable paragons. The note of 
tbsolute consistency is formidable in any man and in 
. woman terrible. So with the Bible and its inerrancy. 
{t has its infallibility, but a false claim for the form 
bf that authority has made it despised by many as 
the prig of literature. 
The message of the Bible is to faith. All are 
sapable of faith (though not of learning). Let us 
Cdnlate the Bible, read the Bible, and let it do its 
pwn work, find its own mark, go home to its own 
. in the soul. It was a Bible often wrong 
(the Vulgate) that made Luther. It will do the 
pvork that the warring churches cannot do. It will 
speak for itself as none can speak for it. It can cure 
che wounds of humanity. Yea, it can cure the wounds 
‘tself makes. As the Gospel remakes the men it 
hatters, and out of penitents builds saints, so the 
ible cannot only recall men from the errors it has 
tirred, but it can by these errors bring them into a 
life and truth much more powerful because of the 
struggle it had gone through and the correction won. 
The Bible is the cure for the church, for the 
theologians, for the fanatics that have built strange 
fabrics on it. Terrible churches, theologies, and 
rcruelties have risen from it, or been forced into it. 


‘But all modern liberty has come out of it. It stands . 


subduing its abuses like a free people, rebuking them, 
onfounding them, stirring their repentance and draw- 
' out their purified devotion. 
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It is the Bible, the free, public, layman’s Bible tha‘ 
must save us from the church of the past and the 
churchlings of the present, save us for the church) 
of the future, of the race, of the Gospel, of the Christj 
of the living God. 


III. Tur Avuruoriry In THE BistzE Is Its GosPEi 
TO THE CONSCIENCE ) 


The old theologians, so acute with their distinctions} 
distinguished between two aspects of the Bible: First) 
its authority, and, second, its efficiency. First, ity 
authority as a rule or standard, its auctoritas norma} 
tiva, what might be called its statical value as a lav) 
over us; and, second, its efficacy, its auctoritas causitival 
its dynamic quality as the source of an effect in us} 
of an impulse toward the law and a power to obey it) 
whether it was the law of works or the law of faithj 
Now the wonder, the glory, the solemnity, th¢ 
authority of the Bible as God’s law is not apparen} 
to us till we have felt the efficiency, the power, of thd 
Bible in us as God’s Gospel. We do not see it 
wonders till it has opened our eyes. The Spirit tha’ 
put it there must reveal to us, and even see for ul 
and in us, what is there. 

All great literature, the literature of power, al} 
music or art of any kind, for instance, is to be unde 
stood only by sympathy. You must come prepared) 
wistful, eager to find. You must be more or less ii 
tune. You must feel something of the matter spoker 
of, and “you must love it if to you it shall seem worthy 
of your love.” If the spirit of the Bible have nothin; 
in us, we shall find nothing in the Bible that is no 
in any document. But experience is the teacher tha 
turns the Bible from a document to a sacrament 
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Things themselves, says Luther, are our preceptors. 
What a modern note that is! And he gives an illus- 
wation in application to the Bible. He says: 

“T used to read and sing in the psalm ‘Deliver me 
a thy righteousness.’ But I quailed at the words. 
[hey were strange to me—these words like ‘the justice 
'f God,’ ‘His judgment,’ ‘His work.’ I knew no 
etter. I thought the justice, the righteousness of 
tod was His stern doom. If it was this judgment 
hat was to save, I was lost forever. But ‘the mercy 
‘ God,’ ‘the help of God,’ these I was fonder of 
eading about. But, praise God, I came to understand 
he thing itself. I came to know that the justice of 
tod was the justice by which God justifies us through 
he justice which was His own gift in Christ. Then 
_ understood the grammar of the words, and then I 
njoyed the psalms.” 

The real wonder, the supremacy, the authority, of 
cripture is given by the efficiency of it, by the expe- 
ience of it, by the opening of our eyes to its inner 
nystery and majesty and mercy. 

_ The authority of the Bible does not come by its 
iteral infallibility but from its evangelical. For it 
3 not free from certain errors. The Bible does not 
ome and say: Before I can do you any good I 
ust have your admission that I am an infallible book. 
That would not be an appeal to experience. For 
nly an infallible being could have any experience of 
nfallibility, or could test and decide upon what is 
nfallible or not. So it would never do us the good 
we fallible creatures most need. 

_ Nor does the authority of the Bible come by the 
witness of an infallible church, or indeed of any 
a a authority of the Bible does not rest on 
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| 
the authority of any church, nor of the whole church| 
The church does not try the Bible and then pronouney 
for you upon its claim to authority. The church ii 
the custodian and the expositor of the Bible’s Gospel 
but not its judge—only its witness. The church onl} 
selected the canon and said: Whatever the authority 
of the Bible is, it is there. The church is not the judg 
of the Bible; the Bible is the judge of the church. Wha 
did Luther do and all the Reformers? They went) 
with souls hungry, thirsty, distracted, tormented, t 
the Bible. They had gone to the church and failed) 
So they went to the Bible. And there they sprang 
up new men in a new world. Their guilt fell fron} 
them. The ice broke up. They became free, full 
hopeful, faithful men. They found the efficacy o/ 
the Bible. And in this experience of its efficacy the) 
found its true authority, an authority which gave then 
power to challenge and destroy the unscriptural king 
of authority and supremacy claimed by the church 
The Bible, as the seat of the Gospel, judged thi 
church, not the church the Bible. That is the vita 
difference between Protestantism and Romanism. |} 

Take another illustration. In the second century 
when the church Catholic was being formed, it wa 
compelled into a great unity by a fight for its ver} 
life. Gnosticism was a revival of old paganism i 
Christian guise, and it was a danger as fatal in il 
way as the Judaism which the church had just ovew 
come. ‘There was no canon of the New Testamer 
then. The books had not been gathered into a 
authoritative collection and separated from inferi 
works. The church went on in the tradition a 
memory of the apostles, and the living voice of the 
pupils was enough. But the Gnostics appealed 1) 
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everal passages of apostolic books in their own sup- 
ort. ‘They appealed also to apostolic tradition. So 
ae question arose as to what was the true tradition. 
Vhat did the great leaders of the church then do? 
Did they claim that the authority of the church 
ras enough, whatever bygone documents might say? 
(0, They admitted the appeal to certain apostolic 
ocuments sifted and selected. They said these were 
uthoritative as to what was Christian. They saw, 
udeed, that the interpretation of such authoritative 
ooks might be abused. They felt the force of argu- 
sents borrowed by the Gnostics from the Fourth 
-ospel and Ephesians. Still they did not reject the 
opeal to these books as authoritative, as apostolic. 
they allowed that the church must be judged by the 
lible as Gospel, by the apostolic note rather than the 
oostolic tradition. The test was evangelical. The 
‘isuse of the Bible did not lead them to declare that 
se church was the authority above the Bible, but it 
id lead them to take the first steps for the formation 
* an evangelical canon, so that there might be a 
ody of documents with apostolic weight to which the 
uurch of every following age could appeal, and not 
‘its own living, unfailing authority. The misuse of 
ripture was not met by the authority of the church, 
at by planting a definite Scripture, selected and not 
veated by the church, in the face of the church and 
se world. 

So the church is not the judge of Scripture and its 
atutory authority. The church is only the historical 
ad continuous witness for the originality of Scripture 
‘the witness that Scripture, as the true successor of 
e apostles, reflects the first Christian sense, the 
a message, of the presence and mind of Christ. 
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The early church had more power to decide for pos 
terity what was Scripture than to decide for posterity 
what Scripture meant. The church is not the judg 
of the Bible in any age. But the Bible is its owr 
judge. The Bible is to interpret the Bible. Goc 
sware by Himself, it is said, because there was nem 
greater. His word was its own warrant. The Bibl 
is a royal, unique book, collection of books though i 
be. God’s word in it is. self-vouched. It swears by 
itself. It guarantees itself. It interprets itself. I) 
comes home in Gospel to His soul. The central prin| 
ciple by which the Bible is to be interpreted an# 
judged is not to be found outside the Bible, either 1 
church or reason, but in the Bible itself, properl 
used and studied with all the finest machinery whicf 
faith and criticism can employ. ‘That is the sounj 
critical principle—interpret the Bible by its ow; 
Gospel. : 

The Bible is a field in which a treasure is hid 
It is not to be fenced off by impenetrable theories @& 
infallible inspiration, but it is to be carefully an | 
methodically dug and searched. It is like a ro 
garden with many stems and leaves of little valuls 
even with some thorns; but the attar of roses is to Ib 
distilled from it to fill the world with odor, and ih 
last always as the precious savor of life unto liff 
Everything in the said field is not the treasurp 
Everything, of course, is of scientific interest. TT 
stones of the field are, the plants are, and the o| 
mines. But it is not for science that the field is la 
out. It is not a botanical garden. It is the treasuis 
you are seeking. For you the field exists for the sal 
of that treasure, that gold in the quartz. You mut 
pass a great many things by. You must be conte 
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» be ignorant of many things. There is a kind of 
mnorance which is a matter of true wisdom and real 
tt. To be sure, we are often ignorant by mere 
eglect or by lack of opportunity. But there is a 
ind of ignorance which should be studied and culti- 
ated by any modest man, to say nothing of the 
umble. ‘There are things very young people ought 
ot to know. There are things, like the knowledge of 
joisons, which the wise state keeps the public from 
nvwing. And so there are things which we should 
goose contentedly to be ignorant of if we are to 
ursue knowledge effectually in one direction, or even 
» cultivate the knowledge of God. If we ran after 
very kind of knowledge we should not do much in 
ay. ‘There is an art of not knowing, ars nesciendi. 
pnd there is an old Latin verse which says: ‘To be 
ling not to know what the supreme teacher does 
ot want to teach is the wise ignorance of real 
nowledge.”” 

So it is in the Bible. Half the art of reading 
is the art of ignoring what the book was never put 
aere to teach. And endless harm has been done to the 
‘ible by making it an ace on what it never 
xisted to convey. 

It is to-day, as it was in the second century, and 

; the Reformation. It is even as it was in the 
teenth century. Religion is in danger, in great 
anger. At least historic Christianity is, and the 
ature of religion is bound up with that. The danger 
aat_ came in the second century from philosophic 
ystems, and in the sixteenth from an _ ecclesi- 
stical system, arose in the eighteenth century from 


*Nescire velle quae magister optimus 
Docere non vult erudita inscitia est. 
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the rationalism of Deism, state control, and soulless 
orthodoxy. The evangelical movement of one hundrec! 
and fifty years ago saved us. It gave the religiou: 
keynote to the last century. And what was its grea 
word? Its word was: ‘Back to the experience of thi 
soul in contact with the Bible. You will find the tru 
authority, you will find the wisdom of the world, wher! 
you have found the efficacy of the Bible to forgivi’ 
and regenerate.” As Paul converted Luther, so Luthe 
converted Wesley. It was Luther’s preface to Roman; 
that turned Wesley from a servant to a son, from 4 
pious churchman and model clergyman to a burning 
apostle, with a world for his parish, and a mind mucj 
more free and liberal than many of his follower) 
realize. 

The greatest service which the modern study o 
the Bible is rendering us is this: It is opening ou 
eyes and concentrating our attention on the re@ 
purpose, the real strength, the real wonder, glory 
power, and authority of the Bible; which is its religiof 
first, its science after; first its Gospel, then its dog! 
matic. What is the use of our eyes being opened § 
they are opened on the wrong things? What are w 
to look for in the Bible when our eyes are openech 
The Bible is a whole. It is to be treated as a whol 
But it is a living whole. It is not a compilation, not: 
national Chrestomathia, merely; it is an organisny 
We may not take the whole Bible, but we take tl 
Bible as a whole. Its unity is not in its fitted pari 
but in its organizing spirit, its purpose, its revelatioy 
its Gospel. It crystallizes on that. It is not like 
work of classic art. Every part is not in exact « 
measured proportion to every other. Every sectide 
_ is not vital to the whole. What rules in the Bible 
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{the proportion of faith,” not of sight. It is the spirit, 
ihe intent, the function of the Bible that is its unity. 
The unity of a statue is in its symmetry of parts. 
Mach part is perfect, else the whole is not. But that 
s a Greek, an esthetic, idea of perfection, not the 
hristian which enters life maimed. The unity of a 
mving creature is in the unity of its life, its purpose, 
ts genius—not of its limbs. 

All the statements of the Bible are not perfectly 
armonious. Every verse does not tally with every 
other. Every fact, every view, does not. Much, too, 
s obscure and unfinished. ‘The science of the Bible— 
the method of creation? We gain nothing by making 
xenesis a prophetic text-book of geology. The history 
m it? What if the statements of the Old Testament 
histories did not agree with each other always? What 
f, in the New Testament, Luke should have made a 
aistake about the census at the time of Christ’s birth? 
What does it matter? Again, we do not find in the 
ible final and harmonious rules about many of the 
zreat moral matters which are the trials of our private 
or public life. We should be glad to find laws laid 
down on many vexed private points—laws which 
hould end controversy without an if or a but. We 
o not find them. Take a grave question like divorce. 

ere are several utterances in the New Testament 
bout it, which it is so difficult to fit to one another 
that the most competent are still at variance as to 
what is laid down. 

Even in theology there is great difficulty in making 
all parts of the New Testament agree with one another. 
The acutest and most powerful scholarship is needed 
<0 extract from the Bible the great theological prin- 
iples which are to guide us in making out the details 
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of a system. Take, for example, the question of| 
eternal punishment. How easy to quote texts on either} 
side! We have to use the greatest care to let thel 
whole Bible interpret the parts, to construe all ity 
utterances by the great central Gospel, and to, 
co-ordinate them, not by logic, but by the a 


of creative evolution which are its very soul. 

Is this not what we might expect when wa 
remember that the Bible is the great library of a) 
people which had an inspired mission before having) 
an inspired book? It was an inspiration covering} 
centuries of changing life and thought, while revelation) 
was making its way up through popular religion, and} 
emerging into the pure light of Christ. It is a 
sign of genius not to be afraid of inconsistencies; and} 
as there is more than genius in the Bible there will 
not be fewer inconsistencies. The truth of it is greater} 
than the truth of genius, and the harmonies must nol 
be sought on levels of consonance which even genius 
transcends. 

Where then are the power, grandeur, wonder, anc 
glory of the Bible? What amazes our spirit-openecy 
eyes? What has God put in the Bible for the eyes 
He opens to see? 

The old theologians spoke not only of the authority 
and efficiency of the Bible but of its sufficiency. Wheré 
is its sufficiency? The Bible is enough. Yes, but foi 
what? Not for science, for history, for a moral code) 
nor even for a theological system, but for its fina} 
Gospel with its faith and salvation. It is not the hisf 
tory of a nation nor of a church but of redemptio . 

Here again you must fall back on the efficacy 0: 
the Bible. What does it effect in you? Does it mak 
you a scientist, a moralist, a theologian? Are you any 
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ff these? Few Christians are theologians. Some 
neologians are not Christians. It effects in you the 
ertainty of salvation. It makes you not learned but 
ood, not men of knowledge but of faith. The Bible 
yas given not to make the world a university, nor a 
hurch institution, but to make it the Kingdom of God. 
‘an it do that? It has gone a long way to do it. 
‘t has done more than the church to do it. It has 
cone it in history, in Christian history. It was the 
“pplication of the Bible to public life that founded 
America. The Pilgrims and Puritans were ejected 
»ecause they applied the Bible directly to public life— 

sphere which had been monopolized by the applica- 
jon of a church. But never mind that just now. 
ff it has not done the like in me, what do I know about 
vhat the Bible is sufficient for? Can I speak of its 
wufficiency if I know nothing of its efficiency? The 
3ible is sufficient for what it purposes to do. It is 
‘nough to make us see and taste Jesus, and especially 
His redeeming work and revelation. We see the 
uistoric, spiritual, eternal Christ, the crucified and 
sisen, the Redeemer, the embodied active presence and 
srace of God. By the Bible we enter that Christ and 
His grace. That is the real seat and principle of 
uuthority in the Bible, the grace of God bringing 
salvation in Jesus Christ, and in Him as crucified. The 
‘ast authority is what commands the conscience abso- 
utely; and the saving grace of God in Christ is the 
absolute salvation of the conscience and therefore its 
absolute Lord. But that was being preached by the 
apostles before there was a New Testament. It was 
he preaching of that that produced the New Testa- 

ent. The Gospel of the new creation is the final 
| a of all things. It created the Bible for its 
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| | 
purpose. So the standard is not the Bible but that} 
which is a standard for the Bible itself—its Onn 
Gospel. a 

But the Bible is much more than a mere historiq 
document and source. It is a sacrament, I have said) 
Its value may be greatest to those who know nothingl 
of “documents.” It is a habitation and a vehicle of the 
Spirit. It must never be severed from the living) 
consciousness of the Gospel in the church, the living? 
Word in the experience of faithful men. It is to thal 
church, and not to the world, that the Bible makes its 
appeal. It is not there chiefly to convert the world 
but to enable the church to do so by putting the 
Gospel into its hands. To this faith the Bible is living 
and clear, clear and full enough for the purpose 
of salvation, of forgiveness, of the new life in the 
Spirit, of the Kingdom of God. The Bible 1; 
enough for our need of salvation, individual o1 
national. It will satisfy no other need as it satisfie: 
this. It is there for our experience, not simpl 
for our scrutiny. It is enough for the experimenta 
need of the soul, for eternal certainty and securit 
for the knowledge of what God is doing with u: 
and for us, for the regeneration of life, and th 
renovation of human society at the center. Let u 
once be renewed at the core, let us only all be renewec 
to the sonship of God in Christ, let us once realiz 
the life of the Kingdom of Gol by the redemption 
forgiveness, and regeneration of the cross, and thes 
vexed questions, such as divorce and the rest, will soot 
be settled by the discretion of the general Christi 
mind, and its divination of God’s will. It is not s 
much the obscurity of Scripture as the mutiny in o 
own spirit that keeps us from a collective Christia 
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‘rinciple and practice in such affairs. ‘To a thoroughly 
thristian society the will of Christ would soon grow 
lear. 

Endless harm, as I have said, has been done to 
ae Bible by staking its sufficiency on the wrong issues. 
t is the wonder and glory of salvation, not of science, 
terature, morals or theology, that are seen in the 
Bible by the eyes opened of God. It is the glory of 
thrist and the wonder of grace. There are some words 
thich I will quote, written by one of the greatest 
kholars that ever lived, in an age when learning was 
ll aglow with new-found faith. They are the words 
f Erasmus, written within a few paces of the house 
1 Cambridge where I wrote this, in the preface to 
is great edition of the Greek Testament. 

“These holy pages will summon up the living 
nage of His mind. They will give you Christ Him- 
If, talking, healing, dying, rising, the whole Christ 
1 a word; they will give Him to you in an intimacy 
> close that He would be less visible to you if He 
ood before your eyes.” 

_ That is the vision, the genius, the spirit, the import, 
nd the purpose of the Bible—to make Christ prac- 
cally nearer us than if we actually saw Him. It is 
ae great sacrament of the Word. Scholars cannot 
this for us. They can vivify the history but not 
icken the soul. Scientific theologians cannot. They 
n adjust differences, discover principles, work out 
yoctrines, and give us the power and footing that 
yositive doctrine gives. But how is it that the great 
mass of Christian readers of the Bible are not entirely 
pset by such differences and gaps in Scripture as I 
lave suggested? Because, with the light of the Spirit, 
b pierce to the one ground beneath all; they build 
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on the Rock of Ages on which rest all the Bibk 
centuries; they grasp the spirit of creative life wail 
pervades the Bible in Christ Jesus; they are appre 
hended of Jesus Christ. ‘Though their interpretatior 
of passages is often false, yet their interpretatior 
of the Bible is true. They construe much of the Bibl 
wrong, yet they use it right. It is insufficient in much 
yet it is enough and more. With open eyes they 
behold as in a glass the wonder and glory of the Lord) 
and are changed from glory to glory by the sam 
Spirit. : 


'HE VERIFICATION OF CHRISTIANITY 
(FOURTH PAPER) 


7 Louis Marrnews Sweet, S. T. D., Professor of Christian Theology 
and Apologetics, Bible Teachers Training School 


N CHRISTIAN experience, psychology and_ history, 
fter long separate journeying, meet and are joined. 
ihristian psychology is historical. The Christian life 
ia form of psychological experience which has become 
jstorical by bringing into the world and establishing 
mong men a specific and recognizable type of human 
aaracter. Christianity, as an organized and institu- 
onal force, consisting of bodies of men banded 
»gether by fraternal ties, as well as by an invisible 
ad pervasive influence, is the definite historical result 
‘a profound and far-reaching change produced in 
xe thoughts and feelings of individual men by the 
sstorical person Jesus Christ. 

Convincing testimony in abundance is available to 
rove that the historical movement, known as Chris- 
anity, was accompanied or followed by the appear- 
ace of a new type of character. A careful comparison 
‘tween the noblest products of pre-Christian 
vathenism and representative men of the Christian 
ody will convince any candid and thoughtful person 
' this fact. It is also evident that this Christian 
‘pe has never disappeared from the earth, even in 
‘e darkest times, and that it appears and reappears 

all parts of the world wherever Christianity is 
‘oclaimed and accepted. It is a never-failing factor 
Christian history. It is Christian character which 
ves weight and value to the testimony of Christian 
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Men of the type of Paul of Tarsus and Davl 
Livingstone have a right to demand a hearing whe! 
they testify to the experience out of which their live 

4 


have issued. When a genuinely Christian man, whos 
gracious and noble character is an open book for a 
men to read, declares that his life, so helpful and s 
justly admired, is due to Christ, one who would refus 
assent to the explanation is in a difficult and insecut) 
position, for he can deny neither the reality which | 
to be explained nor the sincerity with which th 
explanation is offered. It is important to note thé 
the testimony which is here sought is not theoretical 
but practical—the true and sincere utterance of expi 
rience. We want no dogmatic interpretations of tl! 
Christian life thrown into the form of experimenti 
testimony; we wish to hear the words of those why 
know, and who show they know, the power of Chrij 
tianity by exhibiting the spirit and living the life ¢ 
Christianity. Fortunately, there is no dearth of test 
mony borne by those who are under no suspicion @ 
being theologians, but are, assuredly, by every implic} 
tion thoroughly Christian. . 
Beginning now at the central point, the question. 

once arises whether or not the New Testament giv 
us the normal type of Christian experience. Is t) 
normal type of Christian life one which centers in t¥ 
experience of salvation through the crisis of reconcilip 
tion to God in Christ, or is it something quite differen 
Historically the New Testament Christian, vividly col 
scious of salvation through Christ in reconciliation, 

the normal type because the primitive and creative 
Christianity was inaugurated as a movement of sal ; 
tion through Christ; its message in the name of Chr 
was: “Be ye reconciled to God”; and its conve 
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ere assuredly those who were conscious of being 
rought to a new fellowship with God in Christ. This 
rpe of belief, of preaching, of confessional life, created 
se church, and has dominated its life from the earliest 
ays. Christianity won its victory on this basis. This 
act is not decisive, for modification in a new age and 
der new conditions may be necessary, but it does 
-eate a certain presumption in favor of the historic 
ype, and also sets up a warning lest we so far depart 
com original Christianity as to forfeit the Christian 
ame. 

Moreover, the Christian life of the early leaders of 
ae church is indication enough that they are entitled 
» speak from a deep, genuine, and life-giving experi- 
ace. These first disciples of Christ and their successors 
sere literally the salt of the earth, who saved the world 
rom total wreck and became the builders of the new 
ge that was to come. In the decay of religious faith, 
versonal and social morality, and political authority, 
ae Christian church, on the foundation afforded by 
ne characters of those who had known and followed 
sesus Christ, made recovery of those things which seem- 
agly had been forever lost and re-established life on a 
sore secure basis than ever before. History pays a 
ribute of praise to the holiness, the earnestness, and — 
ne wisdom of the apostolic church. Even so depreca- 
pry a writer as Gibbon, in that famous fifteenth 
hapter of The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
‘ives as one of the reasons for the success of Chris- 
ianity the pure lives of the Christians. On all grounds 
‘eep respect should be paid to the New Testament 
estimony as to the nature of Christian experience. 
| Our purpose, however, is to go farther afield and 
interrogate more broadly the Christian consciousness 
a 
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in its general historic type. There have been t 
specific objections urged against the assumption thal 
the New Testament type of Christian experience is thi 
norma] and controlling one. 

1. Itis urged that it involves the dogmatic assump | 
tion that God is angry and needs to be appeased il 
conception that is held to be antiquated and discreditec) 
Undoubtedly, apostolic teaching involves the supposi) 
tion that the estrangement which is healed by th 
reconciliation accomplished by Christ is in some sens; 
really mutual, and that in the death of Christ a barrie] 
to the acceptance of men on the part of God was don 
away. “Reconciliation in the New Testament sense 1 
not something which we accomplish when we lay asid 
our enmity to God; it is something God accomplishe 
when, in the death of Christ, He put away everythin 
that on His side meant estrangement, so that He migh 
come and preach peace” (Denney, Expositor’s Bibl 
2 Corinthians, p. 212). This is the truth as the Ne 
‘Testament teaches it. But does not such a statemer 
of the truth take away any imaginary offense ther 
may be in it? How anyone can conceive of a transac 
tion between two parties as being altogether oneside 
passes knowledge. If there is alienation on one si 
there must be something in the way of a reciproc: 
result on the other. Alienation on the one side ma 
not mean alienation in the sense of chilled affection 
cold resentment on the other side—this could not 
with God; but it does involve separation, hindran 
estrangement. 

How anybody can believe that so deep and dreadft 
a thing as sin has no effect upon God, makes no chan, 
in His attitude, and constitutes no problem for 
love and holiness,-is also passing strange. Perha 
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jis because we have no adequate sense of how dreadful 
[thing sin really is, that we can hold so light a view 
’ its consequences either for us or for God. The 
‘rath of God is no figment of theological imagination. 
; is a fact of life. It is working in the nature of 
nings whereby sin and misery are bound together. It 
ia necessity of the situation. The reconciliation was 
ecomplished in the heart of God before it was demon- 
rated historically. It was accomplished historically 
ad objectively before it was accepted by a single 
erson. It was a completed reconciliation, sealed with 
se blood of a consummate, voluntary sacrifice, offered 
men and accepted by them through the infinite love 
ad grace of God. The steadfast character of God, 
tho “cannot deny himself,” is guarded by the Gospel 
- the only point where it could be endangered by 
uch teaching in the assurance put at the very forefront 
‘the message, that the entire process of reconciliation 
nd its springs in the heart-love of God, and that He 
pre its costs Himself. ‘God commendeth his own 
~ve toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, 
hrist died for us.” If this was ever true, it must be 
sue to-day. If it was never true, then the historic 
-ospel cannot be indicated as ever having been a true 
‘terpretation of life. It is not a question of the 
Japtation of an old system to new conditions, but of 
struction, root and branch, of that which bears the 
ame of Christianity. 
2. It is further urged that this type of Christian 
re involves an overemphasis upon the death of Christ. 
not an absolute misinterpretation of it. Here we 
me to a rooted obj jection to the idea of atonement, 
ich is looked upon as crude, rabbinical, and obsolete. 
his is not a discussion of the atonement, and we can 
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do no more than deal with great brevity with thi 
objection which is urged against the apostolic type 0: 
Christian life. We raise this question: The death o 
Christ is a fact of history for the modern as well a 
for the ancient Christian; what significance is to bi 
attached to this event, which is a cardinal and critica 
one from any point of view? It is utterly impossib]) 
to approach the life of Christ or to study His caree| 
intelligently or to arrive at any firm persuasion as ti 
His person or work without reaching some definit) 
conclusion as to the meaning of His death. The deat) 
of Christ was never interpreted apart from His liff 
in the world nor apart from His resurrection an} 
ascension as parts of one supreme moral action. Thi 
death of Christ, therefore, involves the whole meanin} 
of His life. At the very least estimation, if it is nd 
mythical altogether, it was the central and most con) 
manding act of His life. At the very least valuatiorj 
therefore, the cross is the expression of Jesus’ concefi 
tion of sin and His judgment upon it. The death q@ 
Christ, voluntary and self-less, reveals His secret, an 
the cross becomes the instrument of Christian. disciplini 
the acceptance of which brings us into harmony with 
the will of God. On this very simple line of interprets 
tion, not urging overmuch the death of Christ i 
relationship to forgiveness and acceptance with Go 
it yet enters most vitally into Christian experience an} 
conditions our entire conception of our life in Go 
If we are to keep within the boundaries of the Christia: 
life at all we must retain, to this extent at least, t 
historic attitude toward the death of Christ. | 

3. It is, furthermore, insisted upon by some tk 
the New Testament type of Christian life, and 
modern evangelical view which has been model 
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pon it, insists too strongly upon the element of crisis 
iad revolution in Christian experience, and is therefore 
iat of harmony with the evolutionary thought of our 
ay. May not the Christian life be a gradual growth, 
naugurated without the consciousness of any violent 
risis, and carried forward in the same orderly way? 
This question brings us into the most serious issue 
ad the deepest problem of this entire discussion, and 
is imperative that we should deal with it with the 
utmost earnestness and candor. We are concerned to 
now the limits of variation within which genuinely 
rhristian experience may move, for this question 
wvolyes another, whether or not normal Christian 
xperience justifies the Gospel as an interpretation of 
fe, and is in turn justified by life itself. In the first 
lace, we are quite convinced that the Christian life, 
vecessarily and in every instance, involves the resolu- 
pon of the antinomy of the flesh and spirit through 
econciliation with God in Christ. This involves the 
marp contrast between the helpless bondage of the 
tif to sin, and entrance into freedom through the 
thristian reconciliation. It involves still further that 
ae entrance into this new life involves an acknowledg- 
sent and confession of impotence and need. This we 
blieve to be the essential content of every Christian 
Kperience, not merely because it is so clearly brought 
ut in the New Testament, but also because it is impli- 
ated in many not unusual and conspicuous facts of 
uman experience. That the flesh is enmity against 
rod and that wnion with God means reunion seems 
» us too plain to remain long unseen by any thinking 
° observing man. 
_ This essential content of Christian experience, 
ely, recovery from a life of alienation from God 
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through reconciliation to a union with God, is showr 
most clearly in the case of those who have experienced 
a sharp transition from the one condition to the on 
Of the psychological reality of sudden and permanen: 
change of the soul, in many instances, there can be ni 
possible question. Conversion, in the sense of complet) 
and revolutionary changes in the inner life and ii 
mental and moral dispositions, practically instan 
taneous, is no exclusively religious phenomenon. It ij 
a not infrequent occurrence in human life. The suddey 
transition from antagonism or indifference, which ij 
very much the same thing, through the mediatinf 
agency of Christ, is Christian conversion. ‘The firs 
Jewish disciples were conscious of this sharp trans} 
tion through their personal acquaintance with Chris 
who awakened in them the sense of their alienatioj 
from God, and who brought them into a new relatior| 
ship with Him. Paul came to the same clear-cvi 
consciousness of deliverance through the contrast of hy 
Pharisaic attitude of self-confidence and his Christiaf 
attitude of self-surrender—a change in which I “die} 
unto the law, that I might live unto God.” ‘TH 
Gentile converts experienced this transition in the 
passage from the delusions and vices of paganism inti 
the life and joy of the Christian faith. | 

In every instance the very core of this experien 
is a change of attitude (which involves recovery froy 
a lapse and the breaking down of antagonism to t¢ 
will of God) and relationship to God—a reuni 
through the reconciling agency of Christ. Perha 
the most conspicuous instances of this element of co: 
trast are to be found among those who have bee 
rescued from lives of extreme degradation, of helple 
slavery to evil habit. It is a well-known fact th 
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sstances of almost miraculous deliverance from evil 
ee numerous. Among men of the sort described by 
{arold Begbie in Twice-born Men sin has worked 
self out to its logical conclusion in all but utter and 
ppeless despair. They are marked by an almost total 
sck of definite theology, but a most intense and 
gonizing sense of sin. Self-respect is gone and self- 
nfidence is utterly broken. ‘They are reduced to 
e condition of having no senses left but the sense of 
eed, and with no voice but a cry. And in response 
» this cry they have been lifted up, seemingly in a 
oment, out of this hopeless degradation to self- 
sspect, purity, and hope. For them, at any rate, 
earing and learning the Gospel is the transition from 
eath unto life. Harold Begbie, in summarizing the 
gnificance of the stories he tells, says: 

“When I visit the happy homes, and experience 
ne gentleness and refinement of such as those whose 
fe stories appear in this book, and compare them with 
ne squalor and misery of the great majority of homes 
urrounding them, I am astonished that the world 
hould be incredulous about religion, and that legisla- 
‘on should beso foolish as to attempt to do laboriously 
enactments, clumsy and slow, what might be done 
nstantly and easily by religion if it had the full force 
{ the community back of it” (Twice-born Men, 
1, 279f.). 

In cases such as these, where at an earlier stage 
f development one would have found the anti-religious 
vias most strong, the sense of need is intensified to such 
mn unbearable degree by the overpowering sense of 
Jailure and defeat that the shock of conversion, the vio- 
‘ent antecedent struggle before submission, is reduced 
/0 almost nothing. One has not far to fall who is 
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| 
already beaten to his knees. And this suggests a mosii 
important truth: The contrast of the two natures, o1 
the two selves (or as some prefer to say, the self anc; 
the nature), exists in every human person, but the 
antagonism is not equally intense in all individuals no 
in the same person at different stages of development} 
We have just seen how a man, in the breakdown o| 
self-confidence as the outcome of a lifetime of sin 
passes with surprising ease through the crisis of oll 
version which utterly transforms character and cut; 
off the former life as with a knife. It is also quiti 
reasonable that at the opposite extreme, when antago} 
nisms are not fully developed, as in childhood, or whe 
religious influences are very active and helpful, th} 
transition through acceptance of the “reconciliation) 
may be almost unconscious. God does not brin; 
hardened sinners into the world, nor does He leav' 
men without gracious influences to pervade life ang 
soften the heart. We are merely contending for th 
truth that, however gently or gradually, a real crisi 
occurs in these cases, and that a true reconciliation i 
accomplished. | 
One bank of a stream is just as separate from thi 
other when the stream is a mere trickle as when t 
channel is miles in breadth. One passes from one ban 
to the other, even though he span the stream with 
single step. This is true in the Christian life, and i 
the very heart of Christian experience is the conste 
proof and reminder of the fact that it consists in th 
reconciliation of antagonistic forces through the grac 
of God in Christ. The seat of this antagonism is j 
the self, and the self is never subdued except in th 
flow of the life of Christ. The entrance into Shr 
unity with God in Christ does not mele ck 
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implete or self-sufficient. Holiness is always the 
mdition of righteousness, and holiness is never our 
wn intrinsic possession. It is a functioning of God 
us. ‘The Christian is made aware coristantly, in the 
“ry secret of his victorious life, if not through failure, 
vat his life is a constant experience of regenerative 
ad reconciling grace. At no time does he live except 
Christ lives in him. The very holiest of men have 
=en most profoundly conscious of sin. And they have 
aown sin, not merely as the foil or contrast of their 
bliness, but as being buried, submerged, kept down, 
their holiness itself, which is a tide of inflowing life 
yom God, and is theirs only by a constant appropria- 
pn. ‘Thus reconciliation to God is the very center 
the Christian life. Men will continue to be brought 
' God in as many ways as there are temperaments, but 
se coming itself, instantaneous or gradual, in gentle 
ildhood or dour manhood, involves a reconciling of 
tagonistic forces and a restoration to God. 
4, It is further objected that this New Testament 
rangelical type of Christian experience depends upon 
‘conception of Christ as risen and enthroned and 
entinuously present with the church, which is unhis- 
‘rical, unscientific, and cannot be allowed. 
It is quite true that the evangelical type of Chris- 
man experience depends absolutely upon the continuous 
sesence and divine operations of Christ in the hearts 
ud lives of men. The initial type of Christian char- 
ster, consciously transformed, buoyant, hopeful, 
gressive, and triumphant, grew out of the individual 
*nviction that Jesus lived on high, having conquered 
hen Jesus died on the cross the hearts of 
dis isciple es were broken, and their hopes were laid 
Bait, Sut ees Olivet, followed by Pentecost, 
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there were no more tears or laments, for they had Hin 
whom they thought to be lost as an eternal inwarc 
possession. He was in them in a constant flow 0 
enlightenment, comfort, and power. Christ was i 
them the hope of glory. ‘This was the power of th 
resurrection, the power of a reconstructed hope becaus 
of a fellowship renewed unto perpetuity. In this powe 
the church was founded. In this same power a 
church has been carried on always. ‘The constan 
reappearance of the original type of Christian, cor 
scious of the power of Christ in salvation, is the tribut 
of history to the faith of the church in the perpetué 
presence and triumphant grace of Christ. Apart fror 
this grace such characters could not be found; suc 
deliverances as have marked the victorious work of tk 
church in mission fields, at home and abroad, coul 
never have been accomplished. 

And it is this faith that they tell us is unhistorical 
unscientific, and impossible, and must be given uj 
That which is historical cannot belong to a sphey 
above time and endure from age to age except ideal 
and historically in the record. We may go back wil 
the aid of the historical documents, and by the uw 
of an extensive critical apparatus reconstruct tl] 
circumstances of the first century, and see Jesus, th 
is, the historical Jesus, as He lived and moved amor 
men. This we are quite willing and eager to do, b! 
we are not willing to stop there. Moreover, we asse 
that this method is not the method of Christianity, n 
does it explain the facts of Christian experience. V 
appeal to the facts against the theories. That cann 
be impossible which is actual. Just as behind 
life of the Hebrew there was a unique experience 
God which other nations did not have and, beca 
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:y did not have it, did not produce the same results 
the Hebrew history shows; just as behind the found- 
* of the Christian church and the production of the 
ruments there was the unmistakable evidence of a 
w and revolutionary experience on the part of the 
‘ciples of Christ, so the continwous production of 
prganized Christian character rests upon _ the 
broken consciousness of the presence and power of 
: living Christ. The literature of Christianity is 
ed with expression of this consciousness. Its hymns, 
votional books, sermons, biographies, missionary 
cuments, are simply filled with the conscious presence 
id with the multiplying evidences of the working of 
: Christ who ever lives and loves. The thought of 
idead Christ would destroy the church. The loss 
‘faith in Christ as alive, enthroned, and at work 
th His church would cut the nerve of its endeavors 
id blast irretrievably all the fond hopes and earnest 
pirations which, like shining convoys of angels, 
company its world-wide undertakings. 

The attempt to account for this constant and 
nulative testimony, beginning with the witnesses to 
» resurrection and continuing to the present, on the 
sis of some sort of historic illusion is nothing short 
) pathetic. It is so utterly inadequate—and because 
‘manifestly inadequate, utterly unscientific. 

5. One further objection is noticed. It is some- 
nes quite seriously urged that the New Testament 
oe of Christian experience does not produce a desir- 
Je type of character, at least, for the world’s practical 
isiness. ‘The Christian believer is one who trusts, 
rrenders, gives up his will to another, and generally 
akes himself passive, negative, and useless. This | 

jection may be plausibly urged from without and 
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on theoretical grounds, but scarcely from within an 
on the basis of concrete examples among Christians 
The Christian himself well knows that, while towar 
his Saviour Christ he is as dependent as a child upo 
a mother, toward the work and peril of the world h 
is a belted knight facing great tasks. The true Chris 
tian knows that he shall have need of all his faith, an 
is fearful only lest his nerve shrink and his courag 
fail before the battle is fought and his work don 
The true Christian character is the light of the worl, 
and the salt of the earth because it has been touche’ 
by the light-bringing and saving power of Chri 
Himself. But the church exists only by virtue of ij 
relationship to the living Christ. He is “head ove 
all things to the church, which is his body, the fulnes 
of him that filleth all in all” (Eph. 1:22, 28). 1 
The ultimate origin of Christian experience is 
be found in the innate religiousness of the human so 
The Gospel is an address promising fulfilment an 
satisfaction to the religious instinct. The religiov 
impulse is the final and highest expression of th 
impulse to live and the longing for the fullest possib 
life, which begins with the merest instinctive outrea 
for food and light and air, sweeps upward throug 
all the physical, mental, and social activities of ma 
until it fulfils itself in the outreach for God. M 
is never normally solitary and unrelated. The unit 
human life is not the individual, but the group. 
human being is not fully human, not really a perso 
not altogether himself, until he becomes along wi 
other persons the sharer of a common life with ther 
Behind the specific form of activity we call religio 
is the tremendous momentum of the elementa 
impulse toward self-fulfilment. Man is not sufficie 
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* himself; men are not sufficient for each other; 
riety is not self-realizing nor complete within itself. 
ae world of things is not an adequate environment. 
an seeks for a footing in the unseen, and for an 
visible and illimitable environment in which his 
nsciously spiritual self shall rest in completeness and 
‘filment. He is by nature a seeker for God, and 
rrnity is in his heart. 

But this impulse to seek and rest in God is met 
{a counter-current, just as all man’s social impulses 
> met and thwarted by his insurgent egotism. This 
tkes him war against the self-limitation and mastery 
‘which alone his deeper self can find satisfaction. 
an’s approach to God is hindered by his sinfulness, 
ich has overlaid his deeper instincts and perverted 

true self. This is why the religious instinct has 
‘often led him astray, and why his religious con- 
jousness has been overclouded by gloom and chilled 

dread and aversion. He is haunted by a fear of 
> Being for whom he longs. His religious aspiration 
comes a cry of penitence, and expresses itself in the 
aging for redemption. ‘This instinctive feeling for 
iation is deeply imbedded in all the literary 
»morials of the universal religious life. The noblest 
ayers in the liturgies of the world are freighted with 
is sense of sin and need. The Gospel as a system 

divine reconciliation through a  Heaven-sent 
sdeemer is thus addressed to a universal need and 
mes as the answer to a well-nigh universal prayer. 
ais is what Tertullian meant when he said that the 
man heart is by nature Christian. Christianity fits 
2 deepest conscious need of the human heart. 

George Steven, in very much the same connection, 
s: “Neither in common things nor in Divine does 
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the new life arise save on the foundation of what i 
already within” (Psychology of the Christian Soul 
p. 183). He quotes in support of this statement th 
significant words of Warneck: “Even the mos 
depraved heathen longs for contact with God, an 
therefore for authentic knowledge of Him—a knowl] 
edge which He alone can give. * * * The experi 
ence of missions proves that the heathen are ripe fo 
a self-communication of God, and that they understani 
it at once” (The Living Forces of the Gospel, p. 198) 
The first effects of the proclamation of the Gospel i 
which the historical elements embodied in it play | 
leading part is to deepen and intensify the sense of sir 
The story of Jesus, centering in the cross, revea 
to a man as nothing else can the depth and awfulnes 
of sin and the desperate nature of human need. Th 
entire narration of Jesus’ relationship to the worl 
and to the men in it is a most pungent and stingi 
rebuke to the conscience. The way in which He we 
treated in the world, the blindness of unbelief a 
malignancy of opposition which met His purity of li 
and motive, His universal sympathy, His tendenci 
to pain and sorrow—all search out the inner secr 
of the heart and drag them relentlessly to light. 
awakened man, to whom the Gospel has come wit 
full power, never thinks to lay the responsibility « 
rejection and crucifixion of Christ upon anybody bi 
himself. In the light of the cross selfishness and 
shrink up and wither away in utter self-loathing, 
the fully awakened conscience writhes under a pres 
searching judgment. It is indeed what the proph 
calls “a spirit of justice and a spirit of burning.” 

But the intent and operation of the Gospel are n 
to condemn, but to save. It condemns only to brit 
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the conscious and enlightened judgment of the man 
mself his own sinfulness, and especially to bring 
early to view the fact that man is dealing directly 
th God Himself. The voice of the Gospel is not 
2 accent of law itself—merely condemnatory, harden- 
x while it condemns—but infinitely winning. It is 
> voice of God wooing man away from his sin. 
hile it searches out and awakens the deep-seated 
tagonism to God that slumbers in the heart that is 
t awakened to its own condition, it confronts that 
tagonism with a love that will not be denied, which 
ies itself with that deeper instinct for God which 
3 been superseded by sin. 

Mr. A. J. Balfour says: “If there be a spiritual 
perience to which the history of religion bears wit- 
ss, it is that of reconciliation with God. If there 
}an ‘objective cause’ to which the feeling is confi- 
atly referred, it is to be found in the central facts 
the Christian story.” The element in the Gospel 
‘ich does most to win men is the thought borne on 
: very front of the Gospel message, that Christ is 
‘our side, that He belongs to us by a supreme act 
self-devotion, and all that He is in Himself He 
illing to be for us. He is the friend of God, but 
0 our friend. His holiness is a holiness for us, His 
ory a victory for us. He is ours! He is ready 
form a life-and-death union with us! It will be 
-oalition of the Saviour with the sinner against the 
It is not merely “the expulsive power of a new 
ion,” it is the victorious incoming of a Friend 
o of Himself comes to our aid and throws His 
ssistible resources at our disposal. “It is the whole 
‘sonality of Christ in its infinite riches that is given 
and it is fellowship with Him as He in actuality 
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is, that saves us” (Steven, Psychology of the Christian 
Soul, p. 184). 

That this deliverance from sin through Christ, i 
all its aspects, is a reality of Christian experience 
there is an overwhelming body of testimony to prove 
The change from antagonism to God and from slaver 
to sin to a condition of union with God and mora 
victory is real in too many instances to be denied a 
a reality in the world of experience. And we paus 
to protest that the indubitable expression of thi 
experience is too clear and definite to be brushed awa 
or discredited by any amount of hostile criticism. Th 
living Christ, clothed in all the grace and concretenes 
of His earthly story, but radiating power from 
seat above principalities and powers, is too well ani 
intimately known and by too many reputable witnesse 
to be argued away. Through Christ the Christia 
comes into a new relationship to God’s “Behold 
make all things new!” ! 

But Christ is not to be looked upon merely q 
one who introduces into this heavenly relationship, a rH 
is then politely bowed away. It is only in Christ a 
so far as he is in Christ and as long as he is in Chris 
that man is a new creature for whom all things hay 
become new in Heaven and on earth. “Surely y 
forget ourselves” when we so lightly dismiss C ri 
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path, which He has pointed out. We forget the cos st 
ness of the sacrifice which opened that way. We forg 
the steepness and thorniness of the path. Above : 
we forget our own human weakness. Are we g 
without His hand to help, to follow Him the way I 
. went, ; 
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e who thinks that he can, unaided, follow Christ 
ows neither himself nor Christ. Our reliance is in 
od? Yes, but God in Christ, revealed as our 
edeemer, who stooped to our low estate and bound 
to Him in an effable, sacramental brotherhood, 
aled to us in the blood of the everlasting covenant. 
But this is not exactly the thread of the argument. 
ae direct movement is to show that Christian experi- 
ce justifies the Gospel interpretation of Christ as 
earnate Son and everlasting Saviour. That experi- 
ce is utterly inexplicable; more than that, it must 
pronounced illusory unless Christ be alive and 
throned in divine power of grace to bring men out 
sin into a reconciled and gracious unity with God. 
) the reality of this truth Christian experience bears 
e strongest testimony possible; and from the point 
‘yiew of this central fact of Christian experience, we 
t a new view of the whole body of testimony which 
> have gathered to the essential principle of the 
oristian Gospel. 
Paul, in one of the most remarkable passages in his 
istles, Colossians 1:9-23, draws a most majestic 
‘ture of the world as centering in Christ as its 
jiginator, organizing resident power, and final end. 
. this descriptive passage he makes Christ the image 
the invisible God, the first-born of the creation, the 
:tecedent cause, indwelling power, and living center 
the whole created universe. It is a majestic picture 
the ideal world, expressing the eternal reason and 
verned in the social bond of the eternal love—it is 
‘Kingdom of the Son of His Love. 
Into the midst of this majestic world process, with 
e creative Christ as its living center and head, Paul 
ts another process, with Christ also at its head. es 
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This world within the world is the church, and Chris 
__the same Christ, but in so different an aspect— 
the head of the church because He is the first-bori 
from the dead, to the end that in all things He migh 
have the pre-eminence—head of the church that H 
might be head of the race and, head of the chure! 
and the new race by virtue of His death, becaus| 
through Him it pleased God “to reconcile all thing 
unto himself, having made peace through the blood o 
his cross.” And this act of reconciliation through th, 
cross Paul puts on a level with the first great cosmi 
act when the universe was brought into being. In thi 
act God participated by a “charismatic eee 
(verse 19), whereby the reconciliation was made | 
divine transaction. The cosmic creation throug, 
Christ, the cosmic rift through sin, the cosmic recon 
struction through Christ—and thus we were broughi 
back again to God. | 
All this would have been impossible to believe o 
even to think except for one thing: Paul knew, a 
the whole confessing Christian body knew, the recon 
ciliation accomplished in the cross of Christ. Man i 
the subject and victim of sin, and Paul, deeply sensi 
tive to the world of spiritual fact and reality, had fel 
in his own person the fatal principle that had rive 
the mighty order and thrown it out of harmony wit 
God. He felt the fatal antagonism that had separate 
God and man and had cried out in vain for deliverance 
In the cross of Christ he (and they for whom he spok 
out of the fulness of comprehension) had been reunite 
to God in Christ. For him and for them the rift ha 
been closed, the world reconciled, the divine orde 
potentially and assuredly restored. Here it is tha 
_ Christian experience closes the historic circuit, for i 
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rist the desire of nations had been fulfilled and the 
rld restored to harmony in God. 


ter 


Man, God-grasped by God’s Son. 


God flashed His power into the void, 
And thus His bidding ran: 
Be thou through curve on curve employed 
Of greater Life, till man, 
Last-born, with clear will unalloyed, 
Turn Life where Life began. 
In clear-drawn round the line was steered 
Till man’s power seized its sway; 
Through will unruled and spirit seared, 
Was checked the circling play; 
And Life fulfilled no perfect sphere, TTR 
God-born, God-ended, way. ' 
God’s power flashed forth once more,—and lo! 
Whence Life had first begun 
Life o’er the gap itself did throw 
‘To Life whose sweep was done; 
God the cleft circle rounded so,— 
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By Rev. Apert Crarxe Wrcxorr, Pastor of the Reformed Chure| 
Spring Valley, New York 


Just because prayer is born and lives in that mysteriou 
realm where personality holds intercourse with pel 
sonality, and where “Spirit with Spirit can meet,” Jus 
because it raises this already inscrutable human exper 
ence to its highest point of impenetrability by intre 
ducing as one of the parties to this intercourse th 
Supreme Personality of the Universe—God, it mus 
always remain one of the most baffling problems f 
the human intellect. It has in it distinctly ultr 
human factors. It moves up into the regions whe Mf 
neither philosophy nor science can follow. 
explains why, in its presence, reason stumbles and a 
staggers. It taxes the human beyond its power ¢ 
response. But this fact should not tend to wea ce 
our faith in its reality, nor detract from our realizatie | 
of its practical value. For, as has been shown in th 
previous paper, in some degree this is also truly 
all the great forces of nature with which science | 
effectively deals. % 
The reason why we have not been able to catch 
equally secure grasp upon the practical end of pray 
is because we have persisted in approaching it in 
most unscientific manner. Here alone we have fe 
that we must first understand all about the unknow 
and unknowable factors which enter into the probly 
before it can claim our intellectual sanction. F 
52 
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reason the God-end and not the human-end 
pmes our stumbling block. This paper is a plea 
ian honest scientific study of this problem. It asks 
‘ the claims of prayer be investigated by the induc- 
imethod. The time has come when its unquestioned 
is are entitled to receive intelligent recognition. 
‘In order to adopt this method, the friends of prayer 
inot obliged to ask for any concessions or favors, 
ppsychology has joined with science in making this 
songer necessary. ‘To the modern, prayer does not 
‘ear as an alien intruder from another realm asking 
‘recognition in virtue of its peculiar nature. It has 
»wn inalienable rights wherever facts are under con- 
‘ration. It is one of the big facts of human experi- 
2, All history unites to reveal man as instinctively 

irresistibly impelled to pray. In the previous 
‘er this instinctive impulse was traced back to its 
rinal source and found rooted in the biological and 
ferential functions of the mind. For this reason it 
ino longer be ignored or eliminated without destroy- 
| human nature. 
Jf this explanation seems too technical for the 
ely practical mind, substitute for it the natural 
oonse of any group of human beings to the call to 
y. Jt matters not whether it be among the Bush- 
1 of Australia, the frightened inhabitants of San 
meisco during the earthquake, the soldiers of 
rope, the ordinary quiet religious assemblage or the 
it exclusive and cultured group of twentieth century 
versity students, the response is the same. There 
,othing seemingly incongruous or unnatural in the 
consciousness of these groups as they suspend all 
er rational pursuits and bowing in reverent silence 
ray. Any such procedure would be inherently 
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impossible were it not for the fact that prayer ha 
somewhere bound up in it instinctive and elementa 
psychological factors which cannot be eliminated 0 
resisted. Starting with this background—and no fae 
of science or psychology has a firmer foundation—w 
are in position to begin to study The Science 0 
Prayer (Practical). 

In the first place, a practical demand of science if 
that we define as clearly as possible the prescribe: 
limits of prayer. Only thus can we hope to learn fo 
what we have a right to pray with a reasonable assur 
ance of results. Just so far as possible, prayer mus 
be fitted into its own particular place in the schem 
of things. For the modern mind cannot believe thé 
prayer was ever designed by God to roam at lar 
as a free lance, in the midst of this otherwise wel 
ordered and law-governed universe. To confer upo} 
it alone those unique prerogatives which would give | 
both the ability and right to nullify and set at naugh 
all the other great established powers of the univers! 
would reflect most seriously upon all God’s other worl! 
Such a conception would undermine the very basi 
principles upon which all human effort and progres 
rest and render unstable and insecure the very fa Dr 
of existence. Such a conception would encourag| 
practical people to spurn and despise all natural an 
normal methods of gaining results and rely exclusivel 
upon this easier and quicker method. ‘Thus praia 
would be reduced to the level of a simple emergene 
reserve power, available for use when needed. I % 
because humanity has grown accustomed so to regat 
it, that it is so spasmodically and irregularly ind ‘i 
in. The science of prayer would transfer it from th 
special emergency class, and place it over in the regy 
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functioning group. By such a classification it 
umes a higher and greater rank. It is now one of 
d@s regular dependables. It has a particular work 
(His scheme of things, and nothing can take its 
ce; it has become indispensable. 

Of course, this naturally implies that there are now 
ags which it can do, and things which it cannot do. 
God’s plan it has its sharply defined sphere of 
eration. When, however, from the human stand- 
mt we undertake to define those limits we find our 
k is not as simple as it seemed even a few years 
» As was pointed out in the previous paper, we 
w~ know too much about the material to be such 
ifident materialists. The position from which 
rchology will not permit us to be driven is, that 
erever the human equation enters as a factor, wher- 
‘r human thought, feeling, will or skill plays any 
-t in the securing of results, there prayer can claim 
rights. Sir Oliver Lodge, as a scientist, asks: 
Thy should we be so incredulous? Even in medi- 
e, for instance, it is not really absurd to suggest 
+ drugs and no prayer may be almost as foolish 
prayer and no drugs. * * * How do we know 
it each is not ignoring one side, that each is but 
f educated, each only adopting half measures? The 
ole truth may be completer and saner than the 
taries dream. * * * We are not bodies alone, 
r spirits alone, but both; our bodies isolate us, our 
rits unite us.” 
‘Was it not this very truth, that prayer is a regular 
aetioning power, rather than a mere uncertain emer- 
ney reserve force, that Jesus was trying to impress 
on us when He uttered these familiar words: “Ask, 
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and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find| 
knock, and it ‘shall be opened unto you” (Matt. 7:7 )F 
Here He deliberately and consciously places se 
distinct commands side by side; He parallels in ; 
harmonious and friendly union, asking, thinking, work, 
ing. Curiously enough these commands happen t 
embody three fundamental elements, the religious, th’ 
intellectual, the practical. Now, human nature is sii 
constituted that the moment these three begin / 
function in society they have a tendency to separat/ 
us into rival groups. Our temperaments give W| 
a natural affinity for one in preference to the others) 
And unless we are constantly on our guard we ar) 
sure to develop onesidedness. Jesus would save ul 
from this peril by pointing out that these three arj 
co-ordinating and co-operating functions. In Hi} 
personality alone each was given its full rights ang 
privileges. For Jesus, asking is not sufficient of itself} 
it is not intended to make seeking or knocking supert 
fluous; seeking and knocking are not sufficient 0} 
themselves; they are never intended to make asking 
superfluous. The tragedy of the ages, written larg! 
in the history of nations, has been caused by humanit! 
blindly persisting in divorcing from each other one 0 
more of these mutually dependent functions. 
humanity been able to grasp the importance of thi 
threefold command, and had she carried out its injun¢ 
tions at every point with equal fidelity, each functio 
would have had its chance to exercise its legitimat 
corrective influence upon the others, and a well 
balanced material and spiritual structure would hay 
resulted. , 
As our problem centers in te respective claims ¢ 
asking over against seeking, we will drop out of 
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eration for the time the third command and confine 
attention to the two rivals. They symbolize 
yer and science. “Ask, and it shall be given unto 
1” has in it the germ of religious faith and spiritual 
gress. “Seek, and ye shall find” has in it the germ 
scientific faith and material progress. The one is 
t as super-rational in its fundamental assumption 
the other. And if there be any odds they are all 
favor of the first. This challenges humanity to 
ke all of its highest spiritual impulses and activities 
on the assumption that the spirit in man will find 
counterpart in a spiritual world where personality 
supreme and where material things have to take 
ond place as having been created by its Sovereign 
iritual Personality. The response to this thrilling 
renture of the soul is found in the history of 
gious experience and in the moral and spiritual 
gress of humanity. The second command chal- 
zes humanity to stake all of its intellectual impulses 
| activities upon the assumption that reason in man 
| meet its counterpart in a rational universe. The 
gonse to this thrilling adventure of the human 
son is our modern rational, law-governed, and man- 
trolled materia] world. 
‘Though each of these challenges demands equally 
at leaps in the dark, yet, for some reason, for the 
few centuries seeking has outstripped asking in the 
ionality of its appeal to mankind. With the result 
t seekers have been increasing in numbers and 
Ly, while askers have been decreasing in both. And 
s to the seekers that we are compelled to award 
|honors, for they have wrought out a tremendous 
olution in human thought. And by it they have 
us out of the chaotic confusion of the prescientific 
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cosmos into this superbly ordered material universe of 
which man is, to a large degree, master. 

When it comes to the askers we find, to our dismay, 
that they have been losing ground and power. They 
still leave us in the midst of the same vague, undefined, 
disorganized, apparently irrational spiritual world in 
which man remains a helpless victim of chance or 
accident. And this revolution has taken place not 
because seeking is any more rational than asking, nor 
because the material world is any more superbly 
ordered than the spiritual, but only because the seekers, 
by their determination and tireless devotion, succeeded 
in amassing such unquestionable evidence of their 
claims that the incredulous world has had to accept 
their position. The askers, on the other hand, have 
almost entirely given up the endeavor of active propa-_ 
ganda and content themselves with quiet, inoffensive, — 
shattered, personal faith. The seekers have shown | 
their faith by their works, while the askers have tried 
to show their faith without their works. To Jesus 
asking is just as contingent upon human co-operation — 
as seeking and must win its way in this skeptical world — 
upon the same terms. When askers set themselves 
to the task of mastering the human side of the problem | 
of prayer, as science has set herself to master her | 
problems, the wonders of science will be readily 
matched by the wonders of prayer. And this is the » 
task which awaits our attention. . 

In the second place, science demands that we 
jealously guard prayer from depredation. It warns 
us that intellectual difficulties have no right first to 
strip prayer of its elemental characteristics, and then 
expect it, when thus maimed, to be able successfully 
to defend itself against its enemies. It is in this 
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way that prayer has suffered severely at the hands 
of its friends. Science has held her own because she 
has always remained unflinchingly loyal to herself. 
Pray-ers, on the other hand, have attempted to over- 
come intellectual difficulties by being truer to science 
than to prayer. Thereby her case has been unwittingly 
weakened. The greatest offenders along this line are 
those who have fallen in love with the conception of 
“prayer as communion.” One would not care to say 
a word which might seem to belittle or undervalue this 
aspect of prayer. In its rightful place it offers a 
priceless privilege. But it is being tremendously over- 
worked at present in order to save something at least 
from the wreck of the older conception. Its chief claim 
to our consideration is its intellectual defensibility, a 
thing to which science never makes concessions. ‘Thus, 
we have almost come to believe, it is about the 
only aspect of prayer which we can continue to hold 
with intellectual self-respect and enthusiasm. - Moderns 
vie with one another to extol its value and merits. They 
exalt it into the position of highest honor. It is 
worshiped as the great saviour of prayer. A good 
‘illustration of this practice is found in Professor 
Fosdick’s little book, The Meaning of Prayer, where 
he says: 
“The thought of prayer as communion with God 
relieves us from the pressure of many intellectual 
difficulties. * * * Here, at least, we can confi- 
dently deal with reality in prayer, undisturbed by the 
problems that often confuse us. For the standard 
objections to prayer—the reign of natural law making 
answer impossible, the goodness and wisdom of God 
| making changes in his plans undesirable—need not 
| trouble us here. When a man sits in fellowship with 
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his friend, neither begging for things, nor trying to 
content himself with soliloquy, but gaining the inspira- 
tion, vision, peace, and joy which friendship brings 
through mutual communion, he does not fear the reign 
of natural law.” 

It must be confessed that, at first, this idea strongly 
appeals to us, and it is not at all a wonder that so many 
have rushed to security under its sheltering protection. 
But deeper study robs it of most of its supposed bene- 
fits. For in reality it requires a relationship on the basis 
of “fellowship” and “mutual communion” between the 
supreme God of the universe and the soul of finite man, 
which is psychologically impossible. It pictures an 
assumed equality which is just as abhorrent to the reli- 
gious soul as the view it is trying to displace. This 
conception has captured us off our intellectual guard. 
Its power of appeal arises from the fact that, as yet, 
it has not been pressed back to where its real content 
has had to be defined. It may tide some of us over 
in an emergency, but it can never furnish the basis 
for a satisfactory solution of the problem of prayer. 
It is not true enough to the native elements of the 
prayer instinct. ‘These it has a tendency to murder. 
It quenches desire, it paralyzes pleading, it stifles peti- 
tion and intercession, it depersonalizes personality. It 
implies that intercession and petition are lower forms 
of prayer, which we naturally drop as we ascend the 
scale of spiritual attainment. It subdues the spirit of 
man into a neutral negative, and robs humanity of its 
right to exercise its highest functioning power in 
behalf of its highest ideals and aspirations in their 
native element. When reduced to its last analysis, and 
it must be so reduced if it is to bring that freedom 
4p, 84, Italics his. 
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from intellectual difficulties so coveted, it throws us 
back into the meshes of a fatalism in which humanity 
is robbed of the inherent and co-operative value of the 
will. 

These wills which are ours to make them His, both 

while we are making them His and in so far as they 
are His, have distinct and independent co-operative 
value. This is the essence of personality. There are 
great stretches of human capacity which are denied 
‘their right to co-operation with God if this conception 
‘of “prayer as communion” is to be accorded the 
highest place. In reality, communion is but a pre- 
liminary factor which serves only to fit us better to 
exercise the more transcendent functions of petition 
and intercession. These are distinctly higher features 
of prayer, for they call into activity deeper and higher 
human faculties. This modern world must still find 
‘some way by which it can grant prayer the right to 
exercise to their full capacities all of its fundamental 
‘elements. As religious life develops prayer will 
‘enlarge instead of contract, and it will furnish ample 
‘opportunity for finite personality to respond to the 
Infinite through the whole range of adoration, confes- 
‘sion, communion, petition, intercession, and thanksgiv- 
iing. Anything less than this will soon be found 
| psychologically unsatisfactory. 

From another angle the scientific study of prayer 
{forces us in the same direction. The historic method 
sof study insists that we must make our conception 
sof prayer large enough to include its historic charac- 
iteristics. This principle warns us that it is too late 
‘for us to attempt seriously to alter its elemental 
ee cristics For prayer has already gained too 
important and well-defined a nature as it has mani- — 
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fested itself in human experience, to permit this. Let 
prayer as it has actually existed in the religious expe- 
rience of the greatest religious personalities of the ages 
be given its rightful recognition. 

Part the veil of the temple for a moment, and, 
reverently entering the Holy of Holies, listen to some 
of the great pray-ers of the past. Abraham is heard 
petitioning and interceding with God and daring to 
press his claim because of his instinctive feeling of 
kinship between his best thought and God: “Shall not 
the Judge of all the earth do right?’ (Gen. 18:25). 
Moses would never have had the courage to undertake 
his great task had he not believed that petition was his 
right and resource. When he rises to the highest plane 
of intercession he also bases his passionate appeal upon 
that same instinctive confidence of spiritual kinship 
between himself and God: “Yet now, if thou wilt 
forgive their sim—; and if not, blot me, I pray thee, 
out of thy book which thou hast written” (Ex. 82:32). 
When we listen to Jeremiah pray we find our sense of 
the fitness of things almost shocked: “Do not abhor 
us, for thy name’s sake, do not disgrace the throne of 
thy glory: remember, break not thy covenant with us” 
(Jer. 14:21). The Protestant Reformation cannot be 
accounted for apart from Luther, and Luther cannot 
be accounted for apart from his prayers. No one can 
mistake the prevailing characteristics in his prayers. 
Listen to this one: “O Thou, my God! Do Thou, m 
God, stand by me, against all the world’s wisdom and 
reason. Oh, do it! Thou must do it! Yea, Thou 
alone must do it! Not mine, but Thine, is the cause.” 


prevailing type of historic personalities at prayer, an 
*The Meaning of Prayer, p. 6. 
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there is always something more in their prayer life than 
our modern emaciated conception of “prayer as com- 
munion.” When we turn to Jesus Himself this is also 
true. Take the Lord’s prayer which He gives to His 
disciples as a model, or His last prayer for His 
disciples, or His midnight struggle in the garden— 
petition and intercession are unmistakably present. 
We must acknowledge that we seek in vain anywhere 
in the prayer thought, or the prayer teaching, or the 
prayer life of Jesus for sanction for our ingeniously 
modified ideas. To Him prayer was a legitimate func- 
tion and could be trusted to exercise its power to its 
full capacity without danger of overlapping. 

The objection will now be raised that we are appar- 
ently back again just where we started and plunged 
into the very difficulties we were trying to escape. We 
are now at liberty to rush into the presence of God 
with all sorts of irrational, impractical, and impossible 
petitions. At first sight this does seem to be true. But 
a more careful study of the way by which we have 
come reveals the fact that we have arrived at a very 
different place. We have assigned prayer to the 
regular, instead of to the special, functioning group. 
It now takes its place naturally by the side of seeking 
and knocking as one of the ways in which man may 
snter into co-operation with the purpose of God. 
Professor Fosdick brings this point out in these words: 

_ “Now if God has left some things contingent on 
man’s thinking and working why may he not have 
left some things contingent on man’s praying? The 
estimony of the great souls is a clear affirmative to 
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co-operation with God. The fact, therefore, that God 
is all-wise and all-good is no reason for abandoning 
thought and work. At their best, none of them is an 
endeavor to get anything against the will of God, and 
all of them alike are necessary to make the will of 
God dominant in human life. Who would dream of 
saying, God is all wise, he knows best; he is all good 
and will give the best; why, therefore, should I either 
think or work? But that is just as sensible as to say, 
If God is good, why should I pray? We pray for the 
same reason that we work and think, because only so 
can the wise and good God get some things done which 
he wants done.” 

The foregoing discussion is an attempt to show 
why all of this is true. Spiritual development and 
spiritual progress are contingent upon the exercise of 
prayer. This is the only function through which 
human desires, passions, affections, and will can fully 
function in the spiritual realm. Prayer alone furnishes 
man with an indispensable medium for spiritual control. 
It holds within itself the one remaining gift for which 
humanity has been yearning and seeking; it opens the 
way for us to gain the same confident, rational, an 
stable mastery within the spiritual realm which i 
already possessed in the material. This is the on 
thing lacking which has kept humanity outside th 
Kingdom. 

In the light of all this our age is warranted ir 
taking a new and more profound interest in prayer 
When rightly understood it assumes a perfectly rationa 
aspect. It is no longer an intangible, undependabk 
emergency reserve force; it is a regular function o: 
true personality in its native environment, and for thi 
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reason it is an essential factor in maintaining the 
moral and spiritual life of the individual and of society. 
It has its own particular sphere, and laws which govern 
the same. Whatever the problems which may still 
puzzle us upon the God-side of its nature, upon the 
human-side it has obtained the rank of a science. It 
lends itself to a most satisfactory philosophical and 
psychological explanation. It also becomes one of the 
arts, for its gifts and powers can be acquired and 
cultivated. ‘Thus a new discipline makes its appear- 
ance within the theological encyclopedia, and it must 
soon receive proper recognition and be accorded its 
rightful place. 

The way is now cleared for a direct SO to 
the heart of the present-day prayer problem. There 
are two principal reasons which contribute to the 
disordered condition of this whole subject, and they 
are both practical reasons: We do not know how to 
pray; and, we have never made what can be called a 
serious attempt to learn. As for centuries the great 
forces of nature waited for man to master their secrets 
and harness them to his use, so also, for centuries, the 
great resources of prayer have been, and still are, 
waiting for man to master its principles and confi- 
dently to turn them to his service. We stand as 
movices and amateurs in the presence of this most 
mysterious and yet most practical of all the powers 
God has placed at our disposal. “Lord, teach us to 
pray” might well be adopted as our universal petition, 
for we will never be able to pray effectively until we 
do know how. 
| : Prayer is as jealous a guardian of her secrets and 

ers as Nature is of hers. And she will never 
as to reveal these to any save those who have 
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shown themselves justly entitled to be entrusted with 
them. We are dealing with the divinest and most 
omnipotent of all God’s gifts to man, and we may 
rest assured that such a power cannot be promiscuously 
or carelessly dispensed. One cannot conceive of the 
havoe which would result were this possible. Here 
also, as everywhere else, we must earn our right tc 
power. Nothing less than systematic and concerted 
effort, entered into upon a large scale, will suffice 
to place us in possession of anything like the knowl. 
edge and mastery which are necessary. The first ster 
along this line will have to be taken with those wh 
instruct and train our religious leaders. ‘The theo: 
logical seminaries and the training schools for workers 
will be forced to adopt a new policy with regard tc 
this important subject. For, while great pains are 
taken to train young workers along all other lines. 
their prayer life and prayer knowledge and prayei 
power are allowed to take care of themselves. ‘The 
writer remembers how, when he was in the seminary 
this was one of his great problems, and how he went 
with it to one professor after another. Each was will: 
ing to give kindly counsel, but it did not come ir 
anyone’s particular department, so they could not be 
expected to speak with accustomed authority upon it 
There was no one to whom it was the one absorbin 
supreme subject, to the mastery of which he hac 
devoted his life. 

Here arises a crying need. Just as department 
have recently sprung up in English Bible an 
psychology and religious education, so also the tim 
is not far distant when these very new department 
together with other developments, are going to comp 
the establishment of a special department on prayer 
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The subject is great enough, the necessity is pressing 
enough, and the science of prayer has now lifted it up 
into the rank of a distinct discipline and deserves this 
recognition. There is no department which would be 
in position to offer greater returns. This is the place 
at which the revolution will have to begin. For reli- 
gious leaders are pitifully weak at just this point. 
“Can the blind lead the blind—shall they not both fall 
into the ditch?” 

Two revelations of the condition of religious 
leaders along this line may help to open our eyes to 
‘this truth. Dr. Jowett in his Yale Lectures records 
‘this incident: , 

“One of the most cultured spirits in modern 
‘Methodism, a man whose style is as strong as his 
‘thoughts are lofty, has recently given this judgment 
as he looked back upon the years of his ministry: ‘I 
have not failed to study: I have not failed to visit: 
‘I have not failed to write and meditate: but I have 
‘failed to pray. * * * Now why have I not prayed? 
Sometimes because I did not like it: at other times 
| because I hardly dared: and yet at other times because 
‘I had something else to do. Let us be very frank. 
It is a grand thing to get a praying minister. * a" 
I have heard men talk about prayer who never prayed 
‘in their lives. They thought they did: but when you 
| have heard them, they made their own confession in a 
ruthless way.’’” Here is a still more arresting’ inci- 
dent, which is related by Dr. Gregg: 

“In the summer of 1898, two of the members of the 
New York Presbytery attended the Northfield con- 
ferences for the deepening of spiritual life. They 
-eame back to their work all on fire with a new 
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enthusiasm. * * * It occurred to the one appointed 
to lead the devotions, to question his brethren relative 
to the prayer-life of each. He said: ‘Brethren, we 
want to make confession to God and to one another 
this day. It will do us good. Let all those who spend 
thirty minutes each day in prayer to God, associating 
Him with their work, raise their hands.’ Only one 
hand went up. Then he dropped to fifteen minutes. 
But not half of the hands were raised. Prayer a 
working-power in the church and yet over half of those 
appointed to direct the work of the church consigning 
it to comparative non-use! That is the state of the 
case. When he dropped to five minutes all hands 
went up, but one man afterward chided himself for 
lifting his hand even then, saying: ‘I am not sure 
that I did not practice some deceit in putting up my 
hand even at five minutes. It has been an awful 
revelation to me how little time I spend alone with 
God.’ ’” 

By way of contrast, in strict keeping with our 
subject, let us ask Mr. Edison how many hours he 
spends a day in striving to master the mysteries of 
science. The answer comes: “Highteen hours a day 
at least, and sometimes days and nights at a stretch 
with little sleeping or eating, and this during a period 
of forty years.” It is small wonder that seekers have 
gained such ascendency over askers when we contrast 
their life habits. 

The reason why we have never learned how to pray 
is because we have made no intelligent, scientific effort 
to master this knowledge. How can one learn to 
pray? Science has one unfailing answer: You learn 
to pray by praying. Just as we learn to walk by 
~~ Individual Prayer as 2 ieee Force, p. 97f. i 
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walking, to talk by talking, so we learn to pray by 
praying. This is the great experimental way by which 
science has moved to achievement. This modern age 
has been trying to solve the prayer problem by 
arguing about it, by not praying rather than by pray- 
ing. When, in reality, this should have been our 
supreme field of endeavor. And yet in the very age 
in which science has been opening up her experimental 
laboratories in increasing numbers, pray-ers have been 
closing up theirs. The prayer-meeting, the closet, are 
the great experimental laboratories of prayer, and 
these have been either closed up or converted to other 
purposes. ‘The moment we cease to pray we have 
closed the one possible door through which solution 
can come. For prayer problems are always greatest 
in the minds of those who pray least, and least in the 
minds of those who pray most. 

Prayer is a great school in which God Himself 
is the sole Teacher. There are no mental or moral 
qualifications for admission. The publican always 
gets more out of it than the Pharisee, and he is 
permitted to enter as well as the saint. How all the 
time-worn arguments which we are in the habit of 
raising against prayer vanish with this conception. 
One is not supposed to know how to pray, or what 
to pray for, when he first begins his course of imstruc- 
tion. But this is the place above all others where one 
may learn. Go to the Teacher who knows, rather 
than to someone else who does not, with your troubles 
and problems. If any person sincerely desires to 
solve his prayer problems, and is in earnest, this is 
the rational, scientific method of attacking them. The 
afest place to go with a wrong petition, or a wrong 
desire, is into the presence of God. It will do less 
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harm there and less offend the heart of God than to 
have one stay away from Him with it. For He can 
deal more wisely with such cases than can anyone else. 
Here he has His supreme opportunity. The trans- 
formations which God has wrought in desire, in peti- 
tion, in purpose, upon the pupils in His school of 
prayer is one of the most fascinating stories in human 
experience. 

In every line of human endeavor or art the early 
apprentice days are liable to be hard and unpleasant. 
But as one moves up into the class of the masters the 
whole experience takes on an entirely different char- 
acter; it becomes one of the greatest privileges and 
pleasures. This is the secret of our reluctance to make 
serious effort with prayer. We are not willing to 
become apprentices and pass through that stage in 
prayer-experience which is an unquestioned necessity 
everywhere else. We avoid it because it is not easy. 
Those who think of prayer in its true scientific light 
are never in danger of attempting to make it do duty 
where other things must be given place; for of a 
things to which human beings can be summoned 
prayer is the most difficult. It is harder than studying, 
harder than visiting, harder than meditating, harder 
than preaching. If it were not, ministers would pr 
more, and fail oftener in the other lines. It is harde 
than any work of hands or head. It is not any e 
way of getting things. It requires for successf 
operation sustained moral and spiritual effort. I 
necessitates superbly trained moral and spiritual facul 
ties. Prayer makes too heavy a tax upon our wea 
spiritual natures, and they cannot stand the strain o 
its demands. It is too high and holy a task for me 
humans. This is the reason why we neglect its prac 
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tice, dodge its duties, and lose its blessings. It becomes 
4 strangely far-reaching and deeply penetrating 
experience. It roots in the hidden springs of character. 
Jesus conditions its effectiveness in this way: “If ye 
abide in me, and my words abide in you, ye shall ask 
what ye will, and it shall be done unto you” (John 
15:7). 

You will notice that knowledge and character 
blend more essentially in this experience than in any 
line. If it were knowledge alone the requirements 
would be normal, but when both knowledge and char- 
acter must coalesce the human phase of the prayer 
problem becomes difficult. Yet the science of prayer 
relentlessly serves notice upon us that prayer can 
never be expected to rise higher than the moral and 
spiritual level of those who pray. Dr. Gregg brings 
this truth out when, commenting upon the contrast 
between Abraham’s prayer and Lot’s at Sodom, he 
remarks: ‘Lot did the best he could, for his prayer 
was as big as he was.” Then he adds: “To be a 
end prayer-power in the world, we must have a 

gnificent Christian manhood to put into our prayers, 
for they can never be greater than we are.” 

The great practical problems of prayer center right 
here in the nature of pray-ers, and not so much in the 
nature of prayer. It catches human nature at its 
weakest point, where knowledge and character blend. 
And this is a blend which has not, as yet, been per- 
fected. But when one perseveres in the mastery of 
‘this intricate and difficult science and art, it has its 
‘compensating rewards. Just as the trained athlete, 
‘the skilled workman, and the gifted artist come to 
the time when their greatest enjoyment is in the 
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exercise of their abilities and gifts; so the time also 
comes in the experience of the pray-er when what was 
once an arduous duty is transformed into a great 
privilege and pleasure. Henry Ward Beecher illus- 
trates this truth in his own experience, as given in 
the second series of his Yale Lectures. He thus 
describes it: 


“To tell the truth it was a good while after I had 
come into the church that I was like the deacon who 
was asked to pray by his minister and refused; and 
who, on being told that he had the gift and ought to 
pray, said he knew he could do it, but he always hated 
to. To tell you the truth, I hated to pray; it used 
to be a most disagreeable, and enforced duty.” Later 
he continues: ‘How much instruction do we need on 
the subject of prayer! I do not know that I can give 
you any instruction about it except this, that I think 
the most sacred function of the Christian ministry is 
praying. I can bear this witness, that never in the 
study, in the most absorbed moments; never on the 
streets, in those chance inspirations that everybody is 
subject to, when I am lifted up highest; never in any 
company, where friends are sweetest and dearest,— 
never in any circumstances in life is there anything 
that is to me so touching as when I stand in ordinary 
good health, before my great congregation, to pray 
for them. * * * ‘There is no time that I ever get 
so far into heaven. * * * It seems as if God 
permitted me to lay my hand on the very Tree of Life, 
and to shake down from it both leaves and fruit for 
the healing of my people. And it is better than a 
sermon, it is better than any exhortation. He that 
knows how to pray for his people I had almost said, 
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need not trouble himself to preach for them or to them; 
though that is an exaggeration, of course.” 

With this we will conclude our study of the Science 
of Prayer (Practical). All that has been done is to 
hint at the possibilities of development along this line. 
This is, both from the intellectual and practical stand- 
point of humanity, the next great problem to the 
solution of which we are going to be compelled to 
address ourselves. Sir Oliver Lodge surprises us by 
saying: “The whole controversy (i. e., of science and 
religion) hinges, in one sense, on the practical pivot— 
the efficacy of prayer. Is prayer to hypothetical and 
‘supersensuous beings as senseless and useless as: it is 
unscientific, or does prayer pierce through the husk and 
‘apparent covering of the sensuous universe, and reach 
‘something living, loving, and helpful beyond?” Science 
has no opposition which it can make to prayer in its 
full nature. Upon this point Sir Oliver Lodge comes 
‘out very emphatically when he says: “Religious 
people seem to be losing some of their faith in prayer: 
‘they think it scientific not to pray in the sense of 
‘simple petition. They may be right: it may be the 
‘highest attitude never to ask for anything specific, 
‘only for acquiescence. If saints feel it so, they are 
doubtless right, but so far as ordinary science has 
-anything to say to the contrary, a more childlike atti- 
tude might turn out truer, more in accordance with 
the total scheme of things.”” 

Philosophy, as we saw in the previous paper, not 
only has nothing against prayer, but is moving rapidly 
‘toward its position and away from that materialistic 
view which was unfriendly. The practical problems of 
ee 
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prayer are all of them distinctly human problems and 
akin to those of all human endeavor and achievement. 
In this modern age there would seem, then, to remain 
no possible justification for neglecting or ignoring it. 
More than this, the present social and international 
crisis is urging it upon us as the one fundamental 
human problem. We may have felt, up to this 
moment, that we must give our time to more important 
matters; but now we are beginning to realize that 
there is no more important matter. As another has 
said: “Too busy to pray? you might as well say too 
busy to live. Prayer is not lost time, it is living itself. 
It is that without which no time is saved and all 
time lost.” 


Spring Vaitey, New York. 


PHILOSOPHY AND LIFE 


By Proressor Grorce Trumputt Lapp 


THERE is no more obvious characteristic of recent 
philosophical writings than the effort to discover and 
establish the important relations prevailing between 
the speculative problems they discuss and the legiti- 
«nate demands of man’s practical interests; in a word, 
between the conceptions covered by the terms, 
Philosophy and Life. This effort is, in general, 
marked by commendable zeal and fearlessness, and 
the value of the result at which it aims is beyond all 
doubt. While some of these writings are dull and 
commonplace enough, they customarily affect a bril- 
liancy and dexterity of handling which secures them 
such popular favor as, from the very nature of the 
case, must always be denied to the great masterpieces 
of philosophy in its historic past. 

No one familiar with philosophy and with its 
recognized classics, however, can for a moment be 
‘tempted to believe that there is anything essentially 
new about the effort to which reference has just been 
made. With few exceptions all the greater authors of 
philosophical masterpieces and, with no exceptions, all 
the leading philosophical schools have acknowledged ~ 
this obligation to the active interests of human life. 
The failure to appreciate, not to say understand, this 
fact as to the past history of reflective thinking, 


together with a certain flippancy and “cock-sureness” 
anent the superiority of modern methods and results, 
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is as unpromising when regard - fron the critical 
point of view as — apt to ext teaipitl feeling. 
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The eagle may have been defeated in its previous 
efforts to fix its eyes upon the sun and rise above “the 
smoke and stir of this dim spot which men call 
Earth,” but it is neither a pleasant nor a decent 
spectacle to see it, with clipped wings, held up to 
ridicule for its helplessness before the crowds throng- 
ing the publisher’s “zoo.” 
Indeed, it is plain fact of history that philosophy 
has never been considered a matter of theoretical value 
only. That reflective thinking has its warrant and 
aim chiefly in the services which it can render mankind 
in the effort to secure a higher and better kind of life 
has been the admission, or rather the avowal, of its 
devotees from the very beginning until now. Even 
the crude cosmogonic and mythical poetizing of the 
pre-Socratic period among the Greeks had no uncer- 
tain reference in its conclusions as to man’s right 
attitude toward the universe and toward the gods as 
concerned with that attitude. Oriental philosophy, not 
excluding the most high-flying speculations of the 
Hindu schools, has always been “practical” in the 
widest and truest meaning of that much abused term. 
It, like Confucianism, although in a different way, 
and like the hair-splitting sectarian disputes of the 
numerous sects of Northern Buddhism, has had its 
oa lag In discovering and instructing men con- 
rning the “path” along which the virtuous and 

oe d ‘life ought to be conducted in agreement, so 
is fish human sight can reach, with the origins, values, 
and destinies assigned by Heaven to the race. From 
Plato and Aristotle down to Kant and Hegel, the 
leaders of man’ s reflective thinking have had this 
practical aim in view. They have striven to make 
philosophy not only the rational interpreter and 
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expounder of the universe as to its essential character 
and more ultimate meaning, but also the guide and 
exhorter of mankind in adjusting itself, by action, to 
the most permanent and universal of all mankind’s 
varied relations, as thus discovered and understood. 
Ethics, as the science and art of right conduct, and 
religion have always been the chief and final concern- 
ments of philosophy. Thus it has encouraged the 
activity of reason, not for its own sake only, but the 
rather for the sake of a higher and richer life. 

That which must be acknowledged as a fact of 
history is further confirmed and better understood 
‘when we consider that the very words philosophy and 
life are themselves significant of conceptions essentially 
interdependent and always really, as well as usually 
formally, united in respect to their meaning and their 
final purpose. Elements from the two conceptions 
‘are inextricably intertwined. It is the unwillingness to 
comprehend, or at least rightly to estimate, this truth 
‘which has rendered thus far so fruitless the recent 
efforts to establish, in a polemical way, and as antago- 
‘nistic to the historical schools of Rationalism and 


is to bring the highest exercise of human rea 

‘the service of the most worthy and noblest 
ideals. te a i 
- Our. thesis, then, is this: On the one hand, 
philosophy can never be divided from life or excused 
‘from its obligations to contribute in some very sub- 


stantial way to the enrichment of life; but, on the 
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other hand, the richest and fullest life cannot be lived, 
either by the individual or by the race, without the 
service of philosophy. 

To enforce the seemingly unqualified way in which 
the just preceding statements have been made, we may 
briefly pass in review the necessities and satisfactions 
required for living—in any meaning of the word. 
And beginning with the more fundamental and 
imperative, which are often though somewhat ineptly 
called the “lower,” interests of human life, it must be 
confessed that philosophy has little to do with enjoying 
and nothing at all with providing them. The mother 
no more nurses her babe with the aid or the insight of 
philosophy than the babe draws by reflection the 
nourishment from the mother’s breasts. We experi- 
ence some shock to deeply planted sentiments, however 
much they may be dependent upon more or less 
artificial culture, when we try to regard this manifesta- 
tion of universal life as no other than of a merely 
animal sort. It is not the most superstitious of 
religions or the most unideal forms of art or the 
crudest symbolism of philosophy, which finds in this 
and. other vital relations, as determined for man by 
sexual peculiarities and dependencies, facts which 
reflection construes as significant for a theory of 
reality. It may well be something more than poetizing 
to speak of Dame Nature as the all-cherishing mother, 
or, better still, of the love of the divine Parent for His 
man-child. Still, the pairing of the sexes, the begetting 
and bearing of children and their rearing, at least so 
far as their physical conditions and environment are 
concerned, asks no help, and brooks no interference, 
from philosophy; and did it ask, its asking would be 
for the greater part in vain. In its hidden springs 
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and along its vital currents the physical life of 
humanity runs either turbulently or smoothly, without 
revealing its secrets to or taking counsels of, the 
philosophic mind. At these levels the thinker can only 
contemplate the phenomena with a chastened feeling 
of mingled awe, sense of mystery, and confession of 
helplessness. Mere living is not the gift of man’s 
intellect; it is the forthputting of the Universal Will. 
The same thing is true in only slightly less degree 
_of that important part of man’s existence and endeavor 
which consists in “getting a living”—suggestive words! 
or in making a “success of life.” ‘The undoubted fact, 
hard and repulsive in many of its aspects as it seems, 
that by far the greater portion of mankind is still so 
absorbed in gaining the most essential conditions of a 
bare and unlovely physical existence, discredits any 
attempt of philosophy to assume along these lines the 
role of critic, interpreter, and guide of human life. 
What help can the profoundest speculations of Plato 
or the keenest criticism of the Kantian practical 
philosophy or even the speculative insight of a Thomas 
a Kempis or an Augustine furnish for the solution of 
this problem of getting a living, to the worker in the 
sweatshop or the toiler in the steel or cotton mill? 
Yet here, again, the moment we consider man’s con- 
duct as shaped by his own control to any extent under 
the influence of moral and religious principles we 
invoke, however unwittingly or unwillingly, the help, 
as interpreter and guide, of the rationalistic methods 
of the philosophy of human ideals. at 
__ The same demand to show signs of an immediate 
practical utility, which has been of late so indiscrimi- 
| nately applied to the past pursuits of philosophy, has 
also been made upon the present pursuits of the 
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positive sciences. And these younger children of man’s” 
intellect have been able to respond more promptly 
and liberally to the demand than she who was properly 
esteemed as the mother of them all. Medical science 
offers more and more of help to inquirers for the best 
ways of saving and of nourishing the life of the young. 
Economie science undertakes to instruct the warring” 
interests of capital and labor, of trusts and trade 
unions, as to those modes of procedure which will 
demonstrate their own verity by the success with which 
they work for the improvement of the material side 
of life. Eugenics, so called, though as yet with much 
blind self-confidence and risk of blundering, is promis- 
ing to take in hand the successful breeding of the 
human species, as well as of other species of animal) 
life. The business of making a success in every’ 
manner, not simply of acquiring a livelihood but also 
of accumulating wealth and gaining control of nature’s 
resources, is looking to mechanics, physics, and chem- 
istry for improved methods of accomplishing its results, 
Merchant princes, lumber kings, coal barons, steel 
magnates, and captains of industry are not unmindful 
of the obligations under which they stand to those 
achievements of the intellect which prove their truth- 
fulness in such obvious, practical ways. And since 
philosophy seems compelled to stand by as a mere 
onlooker at all this increased richness and productive- 
ness of human life, what wonder that it should be 
asked somewhat scornfully for reasons in defense of 
its right to existence at all? : 

But the so-called positive sciences, no less than 
philosophy of the most idealistic type, refuse to have 
their claims to a trustworthy knowledge of reality and 
to a value in their own inherent right tested in any 
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such narrow, practical ways. It is not simply or chiefly 
by its fruits in this kind of work that science is willing 
to have judged either its truthfulness or its worth. 
Its pride and joy are rather in its increasing ability 
the better to interpret the world in whose life man 
lives, and to learn and heed those laws which show 
the hidden wisdom and silent but pervasive Will of 
this world. 

The revolt against the current estimate of the truth 
and worth of science simply by its so-called “practical 
fruits” is apt to take the form of a proclamation of 
science as “good-in-itself,” or of “science for science’s 
sake.” But we must not mistake the truthfulness of 
this proclamation while overlooking the possibility of 
error which resides in the phrase itself. Science, like 
philosophy, is born of man’s free spirit in its search 
after truth. Both come into existence because man is 
not satisfied to live by bread alone, rather than because 
either of them improves the quality or increases the 
quantity of man’s bread. Even this they do best and 
most completely when they remain most faithful to 
their higher mission, as sought by rational procedure 
in the direction of the mind’s ideals. 

Science and philosophy for science and philosophy’s 
sake, rightly interpreted, means science and philosophy 
for man’s sake. For the intellect and will of man have 
their peculiar satisfactions as well as have his appetites 
and physical desires. Knowledge is the legitimate 
satisfaction of the intellect; conduct, under the control 
of esthetical and moral ideals, is the legitimate satis- 
faction of the will. It is not strange, therefore, that 
in the very age when the physical and chemical sciences 
are making the most important contributions to the 
practical welfare of the race they are being pursued 
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and tested by the most subtle and complicated of 
methods, and subjected to expansion and control by 
the most abstruse and abstract of mathematics. In~ 
spite of the quite too prevalent contempt of meta- 
physics, the positive sciences were never So closely _ 
interwoven with metaphysical speculations as now 
The mystery of matter is now the profoundest of 
all mysteries. The real constitution of the physical 
world is the most puzzling and exciting of all onto- 
logical problems. “The veil through which we cannot 
see,” but through which we long to see, hangs the 
rather before the lens of the microscope or the tele- 
scope than before the eye of introspection. The 
metaphysics of physics is of all branches of meta-— 
physics the most dubitable and the most entrancing. 
It is, however, when we touch the sphere within 
which the ideals of conduct, art, and religion begin to 
show themselves, in however indistinct and undeveloped - 
form, that we begin to appreciate the necessity and the 
value of philosophy for human life. It is possible, | 
also, to lead a life of fairly successful conformity to 
the current practices and the current religious beliefs, | 
without much of that reflective thinking in which the 
essence of philosophy consists. But the truth is that 
such a “working” system of belief and conduct has 
never quite satisfied the better portion of the human: 
race. The fact of the existence of conceptions of that 
which ought to be, which is better than anything that 
is, and which puts a certain obligation upon the human 
spirit to strive after it, is the most important fact in 
the history of man’s moral development. Indeed, in 
the absence of the inward pressure and outward allure- 
ment of this fact, there would have been little or no 
progressive movement to the human race. The impulse 
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) betterment does not arise in the experience of better 
iethods already proved by their deeds. It arises, the 
uther, in the striving after a nearer realization of some 
leal. It is the dream which is the parent of the 
nproved work-a-day life. It is the sense of injustice, 

blind or more intelligent feeling that things are 
ot as they ought to be, when seen from the ethical 
oint of view, which spurs the multitude to political 
evolution or economic reform. i 

Now it is within the realm of these ideals of 
umanity that the work of philosophy is, at the same 
me, most consonant with its own nature and also 
10st important and valuable for the improvement of 
fe. No race or condition of men appears in history 
*here conduct as a matter of fact is not somehow 
istinguished from conduct as controlled in the pursuit 
f a moral ideal. Conformity to custom is never, even 
mong the lowest savages or the most primitive types 
f man, completely confused with conformity to this 
Jeal. But how shall the ideal of conduct be given 
hape and held before the unthinking multitude as the 
ype to which they are obligated, either as the will of 
tod or as the pleasure of the invisible spirits of their 
ivine ancestors or of their divinely appointed and 
ndowed rulers on earth? Such a work must be 
ccomplished, however temporarily and imperfectly, 
'y someone’s reflective thinking. The very choicest 
ruit, however, of this service to the ethical develop- 
aent and ethical welfare which is rendered by the 
eflective thinking of the few is the challenge which 
t utters to the moral consciousness of the multitude 
vhom it addresses in this voice of assumed authority. 
or no other class of teachers or leaders is so prolific 

“work” as the practical philosophers who beget their 
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hundreds or thousands of pupils or critics or opponent 
in the fields of ethics and religion. 

What is true of the relation of philosophy to lif 
in the case of ethical ideals is only less true in th 
case of the artistic ideals; in the realm of the idea] 
of religion it is most true of all. Philosophy ha 
indeed done comparatively little for the improvemen 
or even for the more successful interpretation, of th 
canons of art. In matters of esthetical concernmer 
feeling which baffles analysis and scorns theory is Mor 
successful than in matters of conduct. Observation b 
the senses, impulse, interest, imitation, are more impo) 
tant and more potent with the artist than with th 
thinker. But least of all can any product of art bt 
judged for its fidelity to the real spirit of the worl 
or for its service to humanity by the material prof 
which it affords either to the artist himself or to thos 
others to whom he would appeal. True art is testec 
not by its worth in the markets but by the satisfactio 
which it affords to the spiritual nature of mal 
Philosophy cannot only recognize and appreciate th 
truth, but it can make further use of it for interpretin 
the larger life of that Being of the World in whic 
every beautiful object has its setting and place. Espi 
cially can it, by recognizing the meaning of the minc 
chords and dissonances in music, the tragic in poetr 
and drama, and the darker scenes and soberer colo} 
in pictorial art, learn more profoundly to understan 
what is the Divine Will as to man; and so it can guic 
human life into the enjoyment of those consolatior 
and uplifting emotions which art stimulates and 
which it ministers. : 

It is, however, as the philosophy of religion th: 
the reflective thinking of the few great minds is « 
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ief service to the common life of humanity. More 
d more, as modern science discovers and conquers 
e various realms of the life of nature and of man, 
the necessity put upon religious faith to make itself 
tional and to adjust its ideals of God and man and 
the relations in which religion consists to the facts 
id laws that the progress of science places beyond 
asonable doubt. ‘The positive sciences have already 
ade extremely difficult, if not impossible, the same 
ive and childlike faith which has so well, on the 
nole, satisfied and benefited the reflective life of 
manity hitherto. But the demand for rational satis- 
ctions of this life of reflection were never before 
ore touching or more imperative. Here, then, must 
vilosophy find its supreme justification for its claim 
continued respect by the multitude and to the 
ereased devotion of those who make a business, so 
say, of its cultivation. Better that the speculative 
stinct should perish, and that philosophy should 
ankly relinquish all pretence of interpreting and 
liding human life, than that it should remain wilfully 
different to this demand. 

But in order to maintain—or if it has in any 
easure been lost, in order to reclaim—its title to 
nuine philosophy, the speculative thinking of the 
re must possess certain characteristics. Of these the 
ost important and obvious are the following three: 
idelity, Reasonableness, and Benevolence or Devo- 
m. This truth defines and limits the morale of 
flective thinking. 

‘The fidelity which characterizes that kind of reflec- 
ve thinking which is demanded by the enlarging and 
lifting life of humanity is, first of all, fidelity to the 
cts of life. In this respect science and philosophy 
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are in complete accord. ‘Their spirit and intent are 
the same; their aims are similar, however different thei 
methods may sometimes be. It is reality which bottk 
seek; it is by reality that both would have their con- 
clusions and conjectures tested; it is toward the bette 
interpretation of reality and the better adjustment 
of man’s total life toward reality that their endeavor: 
are directed. It is science, however, which undertake: 
the first-hand investigation of these facts; and t 
science, therefore, philosophy looks and defers for th 
collection, arrangement, and explanation, along th 
line of their regular sequences, of the facts. For thes: 
services philosophy joins the chorus of those whi 
acclaim the practical value of scientific work. If a 
any time in the past it has conducted its method o 
reflective thinking with a too exalted confidence in th 
fidelity of nature to its a priori ideals, the presen 
time demands from the student of philosophy a quit 
different attitude toward the facts of life. Its ca 
must now be: Let us face all of them, and of ever 
class, no matter how confounding to our preconceive 
opinions and intellectual prejudices or publishe 
theories or favorite school of thinking these facts ma 
be. But among them philosophy recognizes as of | 
dominant if not supreme importance for its conten 
plated services to the life of mankind certain fac 
that embody ideas of value. In so-called nature, fe 
example, its chief interest is not so much in # 
quantitative measures and relations of the differet 
bodies of the solar system as in the truth that the 
bodies constitute some sort of system, thus embod 
ing thought which the human spirit recognizes as ak 
to its own ideals. It is not chiefly the infinite varie 
of things which the particular sciences, assigned — 
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each great class, are describing in ever-increasing pro- 
fusion of detail, that interests philosophy. Its problem 
is, the rather, the larger one involved in the question: 
What, in fact, is the essential nature of the universe, 
which produces, sustains, and orders this infinite 
variety of things? 

Philosophy, therefore, builds upon the great his- 
toric fact, that all the advances of the positive sciences 
are proving a demonstration of a marvelous Unity 
which underlies and unites the many in the One. 
Even the experience which accompanies all the 
growths and limits all the achievements of both science 
and philosophy—namely, that the more the intellect 
comprehends and reduces to order the facts of nature 
and human life, the more it discovers which as yet 
baffles comprehension and causes a pause in all 
attempts completely to systematize these facts—even 
this experience offers no fatal discouragement to either 
of these allied forms of human intelligence. Both 
science and philosophy reject the conception of a 
“pluralistic universe,” if by this conception we are 
intended to understand an indefinite many that are 
‘in reality made of essentially alien and discordant 
elements. 

In this connection it is fitting again to remember 
that human ideals—ethical, esthetical, and religious— 
are themselves facts, and that no approach can be 
made to the sciences, if we may call them such, of 
ethics, esthetics or religion, without fidelity to these 
facts. Indeed, neither ethics nor esthetics nor religion, 
whether the latter be regarded as doctrine or intellec- 
tualized belief, can exist until recognition is given to 
this class of facts. These ideals are not simply con- 
structs of the imagination and thought of a few 
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dreamers, or abstractions of those especially inclined 
to speculation. They are essential elements of human 
nature, existent as far back and as low down as history 
and science can trace man’s origin and development. 
They are potent factors in all human living. They 
have innumerable concrete embodiments in all human 
history. To these facts of the ideal life of humanity 
a philosophy which ministers to this life is bound to 
be loyal—to the dark and ugly facts as well as to those 
that are bright and promising. And it is in this 
faithful service that its most distinctive and valuable 
contributions to improved human living chiefly consist. 

‘But the fidelity to which a genuine philosophy is 
committed has reference also to the laws of intellectual 
life. Facts there are in plenty, and of all sorts. In 
their various classes they are more than sufficient for 
the endless subdivisions of the modern sciences, with 
their countless details of specialization. But as mere 
facts they do not constitute either science or philoso- 
phy. They do not describe nature as orderly and law 
abiding, and they are for the most part of scanty and 
doubtful value for the practical conduct of life. For _ 
as facts they look now this way and now that; they 
suggest to-day one form of conduct and to-morrow 
quite another; at one turn they favor, and at another 
they discredit, the most persistent and cherished of 
human ideals. 

It is, of course, the mind of man which, although © 
on a basis of facts of reality, constructs the generaliza- 
tions and theories of positive science and the avowed — 
principles and systems of philosophy. At the bottom — 
of all confidences in every particular judgment and 
argument over what is really true, what is really false, | 
lies the indestructible confidence of reason in itself. 
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[rue, its particular conclusions, whether announced in 
he name of science or of philosophy, or with little 
yretence of either as just plain common sense, have 
ften enough to be amended or abandoned. 

There is, however, no critic of intellect but the 
ntellect itself. Doubt and agnosticism are as purely 
inthropomorphic as are blind faith and unreasoned 
yretence of knowledge. Indeed, unless it professes to 
.ecept and abide by the forms and laws of intellect, 
he denial of the value of the work of intellect imme- 
liately becomes absurd. And, on the other hand, the 
nore logical the arguments against logical procedure 
n general are allowed to become, the more complete 
s their finish in the process of self-destruction. Thus 
he only path open for the antis in the attack on ration- 
ilism is the path of an improved and more nearly 
complete rationalism. 

For philosophy, like science, is essentially and of 
ts very nature rationalistic, in the sense of loyally 
aecepting and faithfully abiding by the guidance of 
juman reason. But this loyalty is not blind confi- 
Jence; neither is it intellectual pride. The rather is 
+ the humble and faithful submission of the judgment 
and the will to the leadings that come from the only 
Source, and through the only avenue, of light. It is 
1 confidence born of the invincible belief that all human 
snowledge is the communication of universal Reason 
with the limited and finite reason of man. The indi- 
vidual may, indeed, announce himself in the name of 
philosophy as the advocate of irrationalism or—shall 
we be permitted to coin the word—“hurrah-tionalism,” 
out his contention cannot take terms of human speech 

ithout putting itself into form of human thought. 
i proposing to argue—not to say, even to state his 
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case—the opponent of rationalism in philosophy has 
already become a rationalist himself. 

In view of recent developments it is particularly 
necessary, when trying to make clear the fundamental 
and vital connection between philosophy and life, that 
there should be no mistaking one’s position upon this 
point. ‘The elaborate systems of idealism which estab- 
lished themselves after the skeptical criticism of Kant, 
by use of rationalistic methods similar to those which 
this criticism had aimed forever to discredit, have them- 
selves largely yielded to the combined attacks of 
modern science and neo-Kantianism. But chiefly have 
they been placed in a condition of neglect, if not of 
open scorn, by the demands for the practical, and the 
practical only, in the narrower meaning of this word. 
The influence of Schopenhauer has contributed toward 
the same result, not only as justified by the brilliancy 
and skill with which he called attention to the side of 
impulse and forthputting of energy—blind will—in 
man and in the world at large, but also as unjustifiably 
subordinating intellect to will and maligning the 
thoughts of others for the sake of distinguishing the 
excellence of his own thoughts. In some quarters the 
very words, rationalism and idealism, have been used 
as labels entitling the one to whom they are affixed 
to be looked upon by the populace either as an 
antiquary or as something of a fool. 

This dependence on the work of the intellect, when 
undertaken and carried out with fidelity to the laws 
of intellectual life, is not in the least abated—far less 
is it abolished—by recognizing the part which revela- 
tion and prophetic insight play in religion, and the 
necessity of an immediate intuition of what is right ir 
conduct, beautiful in art, true in philosophy. To exalt 
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the will, whether as “the will to believe” in the indi- 
vidual or as the unreasoning core of the Universe, and 
feeling, whether as blind sentiment or equally blind 
cosmic emotion, to the place of supremacy, and to 
degrade intellect and thought to the position of slave 
of the will and unresisting follower of feeling, is to 
misunderstand the fundamental nature of human 
knowledge and to misinterpret the larger Nature which 
man so imperfectly, but on the whole hopefully, is 
coming to know. ‘To argue the worthlessness of argu- 
ment, to intellectualize the objections to confidence in 
the leading of the intellect in the search for truth, is 
to be guilty of an inconsistency so palpable as to be 
absurd. 

Reason does not and cannot compass all of Reality 
or all of any one simplest fact of the most ordinary 
human experience. There is much that underlies 
reason, much that surpasses reason, much that baffles 
reason. Indeed, as has already been confessed, there 
is no fact as dealt with by any of the various sciences 
approaching it from their various points of view which 
can be completely understood or explained by the 
- intellect. It is not alone so-called free-will which is 
mysterious in its origin and endowed with an inexplic- 
able spontaneity. Every mass, every atom, every ion, 
has something of inexplicable spontaneity. Into the 
complete explanation of what it does would have to 
enter the complete understanding of what it is. And 
whether in reality its nature is ever completed or not, 
in man’s understanding of it the process speedily 
comes to an end. 

But the relief from this humiliating confession of - 
the limits of all human reason is not to be found either 
‘in the abandonment of its guidance or in the abuse of 
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those who advocate a faithful acceptance, under the 
necessary limits, of its conclusions. Even less can one 
justify the resort to an undisciplined emotionalism or 
the mistaking of one’s own self-will for nature’s deed. 
In philosophy there is no jewel more priceless than 
consistency. And he who once enters the lists as an 
antagonist in the struggle to make reflective thinking 
harmonize with the real Being of the World cannot 
with honor withdraw from the very conditions of 
knighthood in the struggle. Loyalty to reason, which- 
ever way the single bout may turn, is the permanent 
and unalterable requirement of the spirit of philosophy. 

Steadfast fidelity to the facts of life and to the 
obligations of the life of the mind begets a philosophy 
which is true to its own ideal—a spirit of sweet reason- 
ableness. ‘There are, indeed, vast numbers of these 
facts which almost inevitably excite feelings of sadness 
and of bitterness. Fierce or sullen anger against the 
Universe is not uncommonly the natural result of the 
baffled attempt to understand its ruthless treatment of 
the most fundamental, and even of the most sacred, 
interests of man. In the lower forms of religion these 
facts, when subjected to reflection, have led to the 
placing of human life under the control of evil spirits 
whose anger needed to be averted or good-will pro- 
pitiated by the unfortunate race of men held under 
their control. In the higher forms of religion the 
results of reflective thinking upon the same order of 
facts have resulted in theological systems whose con- 
ceptions of God have been the personification of this 
dark and evil side of human life as set in its environ- 
ment of Universal Life. 

Philosophy itself, in its attempt to differentiate — 
itself from both unreasoned superstition and the ration- 
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alism of theology, has not infrequently framed a pic- 
ture of the Being of the World as ugly from the 
esthetical point of view as it has been inconsistent from 
the point of view of the understanding. No wonder 
that this picture excites either the shuddering dread or 
the bitter scorn of the beholder. And when we remem- 
ber that, on the one hand, a fearless fidelity to fact and, 
on the other, a helpful ministration to the higher life, 
are both demanded by genuine philosophy, it is no 
cause for wonder that its failure to unite the response 
to these demands occasions a widespreading distrust 
of its ability to justify its claim to a considerable 
regard. Can reflective thinking furnish a solution of 
its problems which shall be at the same time truthful 
and just, and also ministrant of calmness and peace, 
to the spirit of man? Surely, neither insincerity nor 
pessimism can be a satisfactory issue to the efforts of 
the reflective mind. 

It is not to be denied that no small amount of 
vigorous thinking over the problems of knowledge, 
life, and reality has been afflicted with extravagance, 
vulgarity or flippancy both in the substance of its 


doctrine and in the style of its exposition. The value 


of such writings as those of Schopenhauer and 
Nietzsche in modern times is no more to be disputed 
than is that of those reputed deniers of the gods and 
scoffers at all conventional ideals of morality and 
religion who wrought such havoc to the conventional 
ideals among the ancient Greeks. But such is not the 
native temper or the appropriate style of a philosophy 
which would be true to its mission as a minister of a 
higher and better life. And, in fact, throughout the — 
history of its development philosophy has had com- 
paratively few great names whose work has been 
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marred or discredited in this way. In general the 
philosophic spirit has been patient and reverent as 
well as thoughtful. For a certain sweet reasonableness 
is somehow essentially characteristic of the spirit of the 
true philosopher. His ultimate aim is to contribute 
something toward the better adjustment of man to the 
total World which constitutes and controls man’s 
origin, environment, and destiny. 

Philosophy faces its problems with patience and 
courage, but without boasting, without indulging in 
bootless threats or futile promises. It states its con- 
clusions, or even its doubts and failures to establish 
conclusions, with calmness and moderation. It does 
not favor either intellectual arrogance or despair or 
suicide. Its draught, though sometimes bitter, aims at 
producing a condition, neither of maniacal exaltation 
nor of depressing melancholia nor of lethe. To the © 
individual it would be the minister of peace; to the 
community, the preacher of that resignation which is 
not incompatible with the ceaseless and reasonable — 
striving after a higher good. 

The third characteristic of that philosophy which © 
is needed for the promotion of the life of humanity I 
have ventured to call devotion. By this is meant — 
something more than Plato’s well-known conception 
of Eros, as the proper attitude of the lover of wisdom — 
toward the object of his pursuit. Philosophy as a 
pursuit is, indeed, a proper object of devotion. But 
just as “science for science’s sake” should be 
interpreted to mean science for man’s sake, and 
because of the satisfactions which knowledge, the 
growth of knowledge, and the pursuit of knowl-— 
edge, afford to the human spirit, so should we 
interpret the attitude of devotion which the student — 
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f philosophy feels. To give one’s self up to specula- 
on—whether as a profession or not, and whether 
ecasionally or more habitually, it does not matter— 
1 the spirit of selfishness, is to condemn one’s self at 
he beginning to the loss of all its choicest rewards. 
‘or true philosophy is distinctly benevolent both in 
s nature and in its aims; in its nature it is essentially 
doctrine of the path of the spirit; it aims at self- 
nderstanding and so at genuine self-improvement; 
r, in a larger way, it distinctly wills to help humanity 
9 be better and to enjoy a richer and nobler life. In 
's zeal for the truth of reality, it issues a disclaimer 
gainst the temptation to say what will curry popular 
ayor or win popular applause. Si omnes non Ego 
; its motto, with which it may quite fitly avow the 
urity of its good-will and of its devotion to this truth. 
Jo other function of the human mind, as the hand- 
naid of morals, art, and religion, is more devotedly 
he loving friend of the common man and of the entire 
ace. Hence the conclusion that to cultivate philoso- 
shy otherwise than in the spirit of loyalty to truth, 
weet reasonableness, and devotion to human welfare, 
3 to be guilty of no venial sin. The dilettante in 
shilosophy is even more despicable than the dilettante 
n art. The scoffer in philosophy is no less truly 
acking in that spirit of seriousness and reverence, with 
vhich the major problems of life should be faced, than 
s the scoffer in religion. 

Indeed, the obligation to spend time and thought 
pon the mysteries of human life, its origin, environ- 
nent, and destiny, and upon the nature and obligation 
of its ideals, is not merely an affair of academic 
curricula or of the studies of a cultured man. It is 
an obligation which rests on the awakened human soul 
. 
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as such. It is an obligation the more or less successful 
discharge of which has by no means been confined 
within academic circles or to those whose writings are 
known as the masterpieces of its historical develop- 
ment. Even savages philosophize, and not infrequently 
with more real seriousness, more genuine insight, and 
to better purpose, than do the disciples of a spurious 
culture amidst the business rivalries and social frivoli- 
ties of modern life. The contemplative thinking which 
begins in wonder, grows by exercise, and ends in the 
enrichment and enlargement of the spirit’s life is that 
function of the human mind to which all other of its 
exercises are subsidiary. Thinking is not all of being, 
but the fulness of human being cannot be attained 
without thought. And there is no more pitiful truant 
in the school of life than the one who wilfully neglects 
or avoids this kind of self-discipline. 

What now, finally, is the more precise relation of 
philosophy to life? What are the supreme services 
which philosophy can render to humanity, and suck 
as give it a claim to the respect and affection of the 
‘individual and to the regard and good-will of the 
public at large? The ministrations of philosophy tc 
life are chiefly twofold: It can enrich life by inter. 
preting life; it can improve life by guiding life. 

It is not necessary in expounding the office ot 
interpretation, which can be discharged only by sym 
pathetic reflective thinking, to traverse again the 
ground of this claim or to record again the confession: 
and define anew the limitations with which this clain 
must be enforced. Surely it is not wholly by taking 
thought that we live or add the successive cubits to ou 
physical, mental or moral stature. The philosopher: 
by profession, so to say, have doubtless in the pas 
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‘paid too little attention to the significance of the 
seemingly lawless side of nature, to the amount of 
‘blind impulse, obscure instinct, unintelligible tenden- 
icies, which control the ongoings of life in both the 
jindividual and the race. Nor is it strange that science, 
\which cannot as yet interpret in terms of causation, 
!but only in terms of final purpose, the flight of bees 
:;and birds, or the play of monkeys, when it attempts 
{to take the form of systematic philosophy, should find 
ithe whole of this side of nature quite unfathomable 
lby logic, even when logic has accepted its minor 
|premises from a wide observation of facts. The part 
‘of our life that is done for us rather than by us is, 
i indeed, the larger and the more mysterious part. All 
‘this, however, affords only a more peremptory chal- 
| lenge and a sharper spur to both science and philosophy 
/in their common business of enriching the mind’s life 
| by the more complete understanding of the World and 
,of man in the World. And while the one, namely, 
: science, aims at understanding the more particular 
, aspects and single bits of this human life, and of the 
Life which envelops this life, the business of philoso- 
‘phy is ever to strive for a better comprehension of the 
significance and the value of the whole. To deny that 
this effort, however it may be accompanied by 
the sense of incompleteness or of temporary 
failure, is of worth to human life is to deny to the 
mind the right to seek and find some of its highest 
satisfactions. 

But it is also the business of philosophy to improve 
man’s life by assisting in the guidance of life. This 
claim is especially true within the sphere of life’s ideals, 
Conduct needs guidance by the use of the reflective 
." and so to a less extent does art, but especially 
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religion. ‘To justify the ideals of morality, art, and 
religion, to expand and elevate them, and to restore 
them when sunken or fallen to their place of influence 
and power—this is the high mission and imperative 
obligation of a philosophy that would stand in right: 
relations to human life. 

There can be no doubt that the most recent efforts 
of philosophy in any comprehensive way have felt the 
same influences depressing to the ideal side of life, and 
to the estimate of its values, which have forcibly 
operated in every sphere of human activity. It is not 
that the practical aims have in themselves been over- 
emphasized or that the relation of philosophy to con- 
duct has been rendered more important than is its due. 
It is, the rather, that the very conception covered by 
the word “practical” has been narrowed and degraded 
in conformity to the prevalent notions as to the final 
purposes and worthiest aims of human conduct, in 
pursuance of the most worthy, the supreme, end of 
human life. Hence a depreciation, often amounting 
to scorn, for the use of right reason in religion, for 
morality in art, and for idealism in philosophy. But 
for man the sphere of the practical is something much 
larger and worthier than the sphere of the useful, and 
the function of reason is something more and grander 
than simply to be the minister of success in increasing 
the measure of material good. To understand better 
himself and the Universe in which he lives, and to 
adjust himself more perfectly to the conditions which 
it imposes upon him, form the sufficient motive for the 
student of philosophy. For the relations between 
reflective thinking and the realization of the ideals of 
personality, between genuine philosophy and the 
richest and fullestlife, are neither superficial nor 
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temporary. ‘They are incorporate in the very nature 
of both. 

It is only history, however, which can duly empha- 
‘size the tremendous issues involved in the influence of 
‘the reflective thinking of the few upon the development 
‘and welfare of the race. The spectacle of the present 
jage is that of the democracy advancing to the position 
‘of control under the increasing dominance of certain 
jpolitical ideas and social ideals. The people called 
“common” are rapidly coming to self-consciousness, 
jand are preparing to give this new self-consciousness 
ja setting into the reality of deeds. This means that 
‘human history is in the future to be, more than’ ever 
‘before, the popular philosophy controlling the life of 
‘the people in terms that are “writ large.” The awfully 
impressive thing about the war in Europe is just this, 
that it is a death grapple between two contending 
jsystems of political philosophy. But the philosophy of 
‘the state, and of society as organized in any one of 
ithe several different forms of statehood, encompasses, 
jabsorbs, and determines the issues to every problem of 
‘reflective thinking which can engage the human mind. 
'The necessity, therefore, for clear thinking on the part 
of the leaders of public thought, for thinking which 
‘shall be characterized by the fidelity to truth, sweet 
‘reasonableness, and spirit of devotion to humanity that 
sare the essential traits of the thinker who has the spirit 
jof the genuine philosopher, was never before in the 
thistory of mankind comparable for magnitude and 
intensity to the necessity of the present day. 
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THE MESSAGE OF THE EPISTLE TO THE 
COLOSSIANS y 


By Rev. Encar WHITAKER Worx, D. D., Pastor of the Fourth 
Presbyterian Church, New York 


Ir 1s proposed in this article to state as clearly as 
possible the specific message of Paul’s Epistle to the 
Colossians—its immediate appeal to those to whom it 
was first addressed, and its application to modern 
Christian thought. Our study is intended to lead to a 
fresh appraisement of the spiritual values of this one 
brief letter of the great Apostle, and a further 
emphasis of the truths which it sets forth. 

No student of the New Testament can entertain 
any serious doubt as to the importance of this Epistle. 
The emphasis of its value, however, has depended much 
in the past upon particular stages of theological think- 
ing. For example, in the period of the Protestant 
Reformation it was not the Ephesian and Colossian 
messages that were foremost in thought, but rather the 
messages of Romans and Galatians. Contrasting our 
present situation with that of the Reformation, one is 
inclined to believe that the tables are very nearly 
turned. While it is true that the church of to-day in 
its inner consciousness certainly feels no less than 
before the need of emphasis upon the formative princi- 
ple of faith as set forth in Romans and Galatians, it 
is quite as true that the church is turning at present 
with profound yearnings of heart and with sharp 
emphasis of need to the New Testament glorification 
of the divine Object of faith, such as the Epistles to 
the Ephesians and Colossians furnish. | 
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If the church were compelled to choose from all the 
‘books of the New Testament three alone to be a 
jpermanent possession, its first choice no doubt would 
‘be one of the four Gospels, probably the Gospel of 
John, which, though lacking in synoptic value, is 
nevertheless the fullest historic portraiture of Jesus 
iChrist. The second choice might properly be the 
|Epistle to the Galatians, as containing in brief and 
|persuasive form a statement of the fundamental prin- 
‘ciple of salvation, justification by faith. That the third 
‘choice should be the Epistle to the Colossians, as con- 
itaining an informing and eloquent presentation, in 
iterms of personal need and faith, of the Glory and All- 
‘sufficiency of the Saviour of the World, we hope ere 
‘we have concluded this paper to make clear. With 
ithese three books of the New Testament in hand the 
church would be assured of a liberal education in the 
' Gospel. 

It is necessary at the outset to refresh our memory 
-of the circumstances connected with the writing of this 
-epistle. The Apostle is plainly a prisoner at the time 
‘of writing. “Remember my bonds” (Col. 4:18). The 
weight of evidence favors the first Roman imprison- 
ment. A group of his “fellow-workers unto the 
|kingdom,” including Aristarchus, Mark, Luke, and 
'Tychicus, are about him. Onesimus, the runaway 
slave, “who is one of you,” is also with him. 

There is one other whom we must think of as being 
-at the Apostle’s elbow as he wrote; this is Epaphras, 
the personal key to the epistle. The Apostle had not 
himself visited Colosse (Col. 2:1). He had been repre- 
‘sented there by Epaphras, “a faithful minister of 
Christ on our behalf.” This man had diligently 
preached “the grace of God in truth” (1:6, 7) and 
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had gathered the companies of believers in the several 

towns of the Lycus valley into organized churches, 
ministering to them in a regular itinerary (4 118). ~The 
Apostle states that it was from Epaphras that he had 
received a report of the spiritual state of the church 
in Colosse (1:8), and the inference is that it was the 
- report of Epaphras that led to the writing of the letter. 
The question then is: Why had Epaphras come to 
Rome to visit the Apostle in his prison? ‘The answer 
is found by implication in the contents of the Epistle, 
for although Paul observes his usual reserve and 
caution in dealing with local conditions, he cannot 
conceal the fact that he is face to face in his own 
consciousness with a “situation” in the Colossian church — 
that called forth his highest apostolic genius. It was 
the acuteness of this “situation” that had proved too 
much for Epaphras the minister, and had brought him 
all the way to Rome to unburden himself to the 
prisoner in the “hired dwelling,’ who, notwithstanding 
his imprisonment, still bore “anxiety for all the 
churches.” One can with difficulty restrain his 
imagination from dwelling upon the picture of these 
two Christian men in Rome conferring anxiously and 
prayerfully together about the welfare of the group — 
of believers in far-away Colosse, the older man listen- 
ing with pained eagerness and the younger man pour- 
ing out with manifest relief the fears and anxieties 
of his mind. 

This then in all probability is the set of circum-_ 
stances out of which came the Epistle to the Colossians. 
And we can almost give thanks for the trouble -in- 
that remote and comparatively insignificant church, 
when we realize how precious to the church at large 
the sequel of that trouble has become. 
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That the Apostle wrote with extraordinary care 
sand precision is clear to the student of the letter. 


(Canon Farrar thinks that the style is somewhat labored 


:and lacking in spontaneity. If this be true it is 
saccounted for by the fact that the Apostle was under 
{a special strain of anxiety and eagerness for the success 
‘of his message. He was confronted with the problem 
cof winning back to the fulness of Christian faith a 
‘church that had already suffered a serious lapse, a 
cchurch, moreover, with which he had never dealt per- 
ssonally and with which consequently there were no 
jindividual ties of which he could freely avail himself. 
]Dealing with these strangers thus at arm’s length, it 
iis not to be wondered at if the Apostle felt the restraint 
at such a situation. He was the more careful, no 
«doubt, to state the case with weight and precision, 
seeing that he could depend less in their case upon 
the impressionistic value of a personal touch. 

These circumstances, however, produced no nega- 
tive effect upon the real form and substance of the 
Epistle. They rather accentuated, as we have seen, the 
eare with which the Apostle wrote, and gave to his 
statement of Gospel truth a marked sense of weight 
and importance. He writes not merely with forensic 
ability, but with the eagerness and passion of an 
advocate. He trembles lest this group of Christians 
iin Colosse may permanently lose their way in the fog 
that has enveloped them, and he labors with apostolic 
‘fervor to make the light shine with such brilliancy as 
: shall leave them without question. 

Comparing Colossians with earlier Epistles, more- 
, over, we observe about it an evident development of 
experience. It is the religion of a mature mind which 
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is here set forth. It is “Paul the aged” (Philem. 9) 
who is here opening up the treasure of his long and 
rich experience of the sufficiency of Christ. It is not 
merely theological argument that he brings to bear 
upon the case, but the logic of experience. The 
Apostle seems to say: All that I think about Jesus 
Christ I myself have learned. 

The Epistle is thus profoundly personal. It con- 
tains, one might say, the value of the Apostle’s per- 
sonal psychology—his spiritual philosophy beaten out 
upon the anvil of his own stupendous experience of 
Christ and the Gospel. The Apostle is here on the 
heights of Christian knowledge and experience. He 
is calling his fellow-believers in Colosse to climb the 
steeps of faith into the high serenities unto which he- 
has come. It is an appeal for the best and the most 
that believers can find in Christ, addressed to a com- 
pany of Christians who were starving themselves on 
mere husks. 

All of Paul’s letters are rightly to be called 
eloquent. But the eloquence of the Epistle to the 
Colossians is peculiarly fervent and persuasive. ‘The 
pressure of need is behind it; the urgency of an 
imperative condition is beneath it. If Romans is the 
profoundest of the Apostle’s letters, Ephesians the 
sublimest, Philippians the most personal and joyous, — 
Colossians, on the other hand, is the most earnest and 
winsome. It glows with spiritual fire and passion. 
It persuades with the eloquence of love and tenderness. 
Its theme is concerned with the loftiest things of the 
Gospel, and the treatment of the theme conveys the 
profound conviction and wonder of a spiritual mind— 
a mind that has lost itself in the abandon of Christian 
love and faith. 
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The Apostle Paul was called in his experience to 
undergo two great religious controversies, the effect of 
which, as Dr. Denney has pointed out, was to bring 
‘his faith to articulate and conscious expression.” The 
irst of these belongs to his earlier history and has left 
‘ts permanent record in the Epistle to the Galatians. 
The Pharisaic teachers who dogged the steps of the 
Apostle again and again would no doubt have denied 
vehemently any impeachment of their faith in Christ. 
Yet their Gospel, if not another Gospel, was at least 
2 different Gospel, even a perverted Gospel (Gal. 
1:6-8). The trouble was that the Judaizing teachers 
were not wholly satisfied with Christ. They believed 
n Him, but they also believed that something supple- 
mentary to the Gospel was needed—the Mosaic law 
and ritual. To this Paul gave a categorical answer 
yn the Epistle to the Galatians. His answer in brief 
affirmed the entire sufficiency of Jesus Christ as a 
Saviour, and of faith in Him as the determining and 
constructive principle of the Christian life and hope. 
‘He would admit no ground for compromise and no 
inecessity for legal and ritualistic supplement. To 
“tack on” anything else to the Gospel, like circum- 
cision or other ritualistic practices, to burden faith with 
any other requirement than just faith itself, was to 
make the Gospel a different Gospel. We are made 
aware from more than one of the Apostle’s letters 
how persistent this Judaizing error was and how bitter 
ithe controversy was that waged around it. 

The second great controversy of the Apostle’s 
experience came late in his life, after long and 
matured experience of Christian truth. The sound of 


2See his Jesus and the Gospel, for a very clear analysis and com- 
arison of the Galatian and Colossian controversies, p. 25, et seq. 
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the controversy comes to us in the Epistle to the 
Colossians, which was written, as we have seen, during 
the Apostle’s first imprisonment in Rome. It is essen- 
tially the same question, in this case as in the Galatian 
Epistle, that is central in the discussion. Its implica- 
tions and bearings, however, are different. The ques- 
tion here, as there, is as to the sufficiency of Christ 
as a Saviour and of faith in Him as the bond of union. 
Only in the case of the Galatians the issue was raised 
as to the necessity of adding Mosaic requirements to 
faith as at least a supplementary sine qua non, while 
in the case of the Colossian Epistle the question seems 
to be whether there may not be other personalities 
that are entitled to recognition and reverence as CO- 
operating agents of salvation. The danger in the first 
place was that Christ would be dragged down by the 
weight of the Mosaic burden. The danger in the 
second instance was that He would be set in rivalry 
with, and perhaps even be displaced by, other media- 
tors and agents of salvation. It will be clear at once 
that the latter danger was even more sinister and far- 
reaching than the first. i 

Now it was the necessity of meeting this insidious 
and destructive error that led to the writing of the 
Epistle to the Colossians. The Apostle’s answer is 
found in the letter. No reader of sensitive mind can 
read far in the Epistle without feeling the pulse of the 
Apostle’s anxiety. From beginning to end he is 
occupied with the one consuming thought of the 
personal glory and all-sufficiency of Jesus Christ as 
a Saviour. ‘To him, with his mature and rich experi- 
ence of the transcending grace of God in Christ, it 
must have been deeply painful that any company of 
believers—for the Colossians were still Christian 
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»elievers—should be made spoil of by false teachers 
vho detracted from the pre-eminence of Christ by 
uggesting that there might be other beings that were 
ivals for the honors of salvation. 

What we find in Colossians then is just a fervent 
etting forth before the broken and waning faith of 
hese believers of the sole and sufficient mediatorship 
bf Jesus Christ—‘‘that in all things he might have the 
yre-eminence” (1:18). It is not argument so much as 
+ is affirmation. It is not logic so much as it is 
spiritual eloquence. Here in its most exalted form we 
witness the full daring of the Christian faith in respect 
-o Christ. He is everything or nothing. If He have 
any rivals in salvation, if in Him dwell not the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily, if He have not hidden in 
Himself all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge, 
then for Paul the light of Christ must fade into the 
ight of common day. 

It now becomes pertinent to ask how these condi- 
‘ions of clouded faith in Christ had come to pass in 
the Colossian church. ‘The answer to this question 
should furnish us the key with which to unlock the 
meaning of the Epistle in its major message and in 
‘ts minor applications as well. 

We are tempted at times to think that the present 
age is especially prolific in new faiths. There is reason 
to believe, however, that even apostolic and sub- 
apostolic days were distinguished by many departures 
from the faith. In the very beginning Christianity 
was caricatured by vagaries and extravagances that 
lured some from Christ. False teachers came in the 
guise of Christian believers, adopting the very language 


f Christ, but so twisting and perverting the body of 
Lis doctrine as in effect to dismiss Christ from His 
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own realm, like the philosopher of whom it was said 
that he seemed to “lead God to the edge of creation 
and bow Him respectfully out of His own universe.” 

Nothing is easier in fact than to sow the seeds of 
false doctrine. Not to speak of those who respond 
readily out of mental curiosity to something new and 
strange, there are always those who lack balance and 
sanity in spiritual things. Their minds are not safe- 
guarded against the entrance of error. Their faith 
lies open to insidious attack. If the enemy were but 
frankly an enemy of faith such minds as these would 
usually give prompt resistance. Their lack of balance 
and strength within themselves, their meager grasp 
of their own intellectual and spiritual life, and espe- 
cially their inability to think clearly for themselves 
and to assess the values of truth and falsehood, make 
them easy victims of the veiled assaults of skilful 
dialecticians. They do not intend to become unbe- 
lievers; rather they are swept unconsciously into 
unbelief by currents whose trend they do not clearly 
understand. E: 

Certain hints found in the Epistle give point to 
these remarks. It is plain that the machinations of 
false teachers were being felt in Colosse. Probably 
they were present in person. “This I say, that no one 
may delude you with persuasiveness of speech.” 
“Take heed lest there shall be any one that maketh 
spoil of you through his philosophy and vain deceit, 
after the tradition of men, after the rudiments of the 
world, and not after Christ.” ‘Let no man therefore 
judge you in meat, or in drink, or in respect of a feast 
day or a new moon or a sabbath day.” “Let no man 
rob you of your prize by a voluntary humility and 
worshipping of the angels, dwelling in the things 
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hich he hath seen, vainly puffed up by his fleshly 
uind, and not holding fast the Head.” It can scarcely 
e maintained that the Apostle was merely beating the 
ir when he wrote sentences such as these (ch. 2). 

It is impossible to say who these interlopers were 
r whence they came, but the havoc wrought by them 
1 the Christian church in Colosse is all too plain 
rom the Epistle itself. Not that they were necessarily 
pen enemies of Christ. They were scarcely that; on 
he contrary, they no doubt stoutly maintained their 
Nhristian legitimacy. Nevertheless they started a 
eactionary movement in Colosse that tended to carry 
he believers of that church away from Christ. They 
ame not with the offer of a ready-made substitute 
‘or the Gospel; their method was far more insidious 
han that. They merely started a process of unmaking 
he Christian faith. 

It is on this account that the Epistle to the 
Solossians has proved of such unique value to the 
shurch in all the generations. The melancholy spec- 
-acle it presents of a company of believers whose faith 
1ad been slowly disintegrating under the influence of 
‘the tradition of men” and “the rudiments of the 
world” (2:8) has served as a perpetual warning to 
the church. Its insistence upon clear and thorough- 
going thinking, its demand that the believing mind 
shall meet the issues of faith and shall be guilty of 
no evasive measures with the Fact of Christ, make 
this epistle to this day a strong ally of the Christian 
apologetic. 

One thing is quite clear, that the errorists who had 
arn a footing in Colosse were eclectics in religion. 
Their doctrine represented a blend of Christian, 
Jewish, and heathen elements. It was all the more 
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dangerous on this account. There was about it the 
fascination of comprehension. The appeal was pur- 
posely very broad. Spence truly says of the false 
teachers that they were “philosophical, J udaizing, 
visionary, ascetic Christians!’ They thus offered — 
numerous points of contact. The result was confu- 
sion of mind and cloudiness of faith. It was “the 
hour of the tangential mind,” as a late author has said — 
of the present day. 

Logicians hold it to be a sufficient refutation of 
intellectual error to be able to trace its origin to a- 
patently false system of thought. “The anatomy of 
error is the first step to its cure.” While it is impossi- 
ble to establish the identity of the false teachers who 
had invaded the Colossian church, it is not difficult to 
determine their school of thought. They were fore-— 
runners of those rationalists of the early church, the - 
Gnostics, “who summoned Christianity to the bar of © 
philosophy, and desired to appropriate the portion of — 
its teachings which approved itself to their eclectic — 
tastes” (A. S. Farrar). The subject has wide ramifi-_ 
cations into Greek, Oriental, and Egyptian fields, with — 
many an excursus into the Jewish Cabbala, the tenets 
of the Essenes, Asiatic theosophy, and the Philonic 
philosophy, not to speak of the unorganized mysticism 
and asceticism that are always found in solution in— 
Eastern minds. It is neither possible nor necessary 
to discuss the subject fully here. : 

What is to be regarded as certain is that there was _ 
in the first century a form of antagonism to the 
Christian faith that may properly be described as the 
“Gnostic heresy.” The system of thought which was 
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vut loosely organized in the days of the apostles became 
ater a formidable foe of Christianity. “It was an 
neipient form of those dangerous and inflating heresies 
—bred in the decay and the ferment of new faiths 
ind mixture of old creeds—which were soon to be 
known under the name of Gnosticism.” Although 
aot a fully developed and well-articulated system it 
vas nevertheless sufficiently vital and active to pro- 
luce mental confusion and spiritual havoc. 

This was the Colossian trouble, although we can 
scarcely assume that the church in Colosse was the 
pnly one to be affected by it. When Paul writing 
o one of his churches declared emphatically that 
Jews ask for signs, and Greeks seek after wisdom” 
‘1 Cor. 1:22), we may suppose that he was painfully 
ware of a pervasive rationalism that was hampering 
the spiritual life of the churches. It is apparent, how- 
ver, that the Colossian church for reasons difficult to 
xplain had become the active field of battle in this 
onflict. Inferior as it was to its more important 
eighbors, Laodicea and Hierapolis, it was given to 
Yolosse to bear the brunt of a dangerous attack. 

In brief, Gnosticism, both early and late, is a 
octrine of Knowledge (gnosis) in distinction from a 
octrine of Faith (pistis). The seeds of it are always 
rowing in “the loose fertility of the Asiatic mind” 
ven to this day. Missionaries in oriental lands are 
alled to combat it constantly in one form or another. 
t was an attempt to rationalize Christianity, to reason 
ut salvation in accordance with preconceived ideas of 
»hilosophy (Col. 2:8). These early rationalists mixed 
ogether a little Judaism, a little Christianity, and a 
ttle oriental philosophy and mysticism, and out of 
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this mixture, as from the body of a spider, they spun 
a theory of wondrous fineness of texture and. elaborate- 
ness of pattern. At bottom there was the old question 
of Good and Evil, with the problem of their relation 
to one another—the problem that has plagued the 
Asjatic intellect time out of mind. If spirit is good 
and matter is evil, how can spirit ever come into real 
contact with matter? How can God ever come in 
touch with the world? How can such a thing as the 
Incarnation take place? God is infinitely good and 
pure; the world is finite and evil. How then can God 
send His Son into the world? How can the chasm 
between good and evil, spirit and matter, be bridged? 

Having asked these questions the Gnostics pro- 
ceeded to furnish an answer of their own. God, they 
said, must have cast off from Himself another being 
or emanation, and that being another, and that 
another, and so on until a being was created far 
enough removed from the absolute purity of spirit to 
become the creator of the world and to come in contact 
with base matter. 'Thus there was a long series of 
intermediate links, shadowy beings called aeons, 
between God and man. This, they said, was how the 
gap between spirit and matter was filled; this was how 
the chasm betweeen God and man was bridged. | 

And where is Christ in this fine-spun speculation 
of gnosis and philosophy? Christ was one of the links, 
one of the aeons, one of the mediators, between God 
and man, but not the sole Mediator. There were other 
beings who were entitled to respect. They peopled 
the air with angels, hierarchies, principalities, agencies 
of various kinds, all of whom were more or less inti- 
mately associated with salvation. They accep f 
Christ, but in a qualified sense. Yes, they said, Jesu: 
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Christ is the Son of God, but—and here lay the 
trouble. They minimized His Person and limited His 
mediatorship. They were not sure that He was the 
all-sufficient Saviour. They brought other beings to 
His aid in the work of saving men. They were “not 
holding fast the Head” (Col. 2:19). They were not 
careful “that in all things he might have the pre- 
eminence” (1:18). 

Such speculations about Christ were bound ‘to 
produce very misty views of His personal glory and 
sufficiency as the Saviour of men. Under the tutelage 
of these would-be philosophers the sense of finality was 
disattached from Christ—they did not find n Him 
an absolute significance for their Christian faith. 
‘They brought Him down from His place of pre- 
eminence as the Son of God and the sole Mediator of 
salvation for men, and left Him befogged in the 
cloudy speculations of their philosophy and vain 
‘deceit, which were “after the tradition of men, after 
‘the rudiments of the world, and not after Christ” 
'(Col. 2:8). In this last phrase we note the brand 
which the Apostle put upon this way of thinkng— 
‘it was not Christian thinking at all; it was pagan. We 
sare reminded of what St. Evremond said of the reli- 
sgion of France in a former generation: “Christ 
jindeed presided as King, but was a good deal hidden 
\behind a crowd of courtiers.” 

This then was the theological situation in the 
)Colossian church. ‘This group of Christians was no 
longer clear about Jesus Christ, His divine authority 
‘and mediatorship. His headship, His supremacy and 
sufficiency as a Saviour, had become dim and uncertain 
t them. Whether we have stated the origin of the 
Colossian heresy correctly or not, its result was only 
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too apparent. It “put Jesus Christ into the back- 
ground.” He was the Son of God, but not “the Son 
of God with power.” His personal glory was 
bedimmed by the presence of a rival hierarchy of 
principalities and powers. Moreover, there was 
beneath the tissue of speculation always an implied 
denial of the Incarnation. No Gnostic, if he was true 
to his thesis, could accept without qualifications of his — 
own the implications of the doctrine of the Incarnation. 
Such were the theological results of this Gnostic 
invasion upon Christian thought in Colosse. 

There were other results that flowed like a stream 
from these false views of Christ. These results were 
spiritual and ethical in their nature. Our Lord’s | 
question: “What think ye of Christ?’ grows more 
profound and vital as the generations of Christian 
history pass on. One lesson of that history is that 
Christian ethics cannot be separated from Christian 
theology; you cannot have a valid and vital Christian 
life unless you have a strong and clear Christ. “If a 
church have no final fact, it can have no dogma” 
(Forsyth). We may add, it can have no life. Wher- 
ever the personal glory and sufficiency of Christ suffer 
eclipse there is certain to result a dwarfing of the 
Christian life.. False views of Christ invariably lead 
to false ways of living His life in the world. ‘There 
can be no doubt that the group of Christians in 
Colosse had reached this stage of spiritual and ethical. 
decline. The decline is traceable in at least four false 
notes in the life of the church. 

The first is the false note of Ceremonialism. “Let 
no man therefore judge you in meat, or in drink, or 
in respect of a feast day or a new moon or a sabbath 
day.” It was the echo of the old Judaizing tendency, i 
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‘now, however, with a new face because of the mutilated 
‘yiews of Christ that had gained ground. With insidi- 
‘ous and persuasive speech the Colossians had been 
‘induced to turn their attention to formal observances 
,and ritualistic practices by which they might expect 
‘to build up their hope of salvation. They even made 
‘these things a standard of the Christian life. How 
should men know that they were Christians unless they 
‘were punctilious about eating and drinking and about 
‘the observance of the feasts? Little by little they had 
‘been brought to a point where they felt it necessary 
‘to supplement their faith with a laborious mechanism 
of holiness. Simple, obedient faith in Christ seemed 
‘not enough. In other words, they were substituting a 
process for a faith. 

A second false note is discernible, sounding close 
to the first. This is the false note of Devoteeism and 
Asceticism. “Why * * * do ye subject your- 
selves to ordinances, Handle not, nor taste, nor touch 
* * * after the precepts and doctrines of men?” 
(Col. 2:20-22). This was the logical outcome of a 
rigid theory of the essential evil of matter. If the 
body is evil, then keep it under, oppress it, hedge it 
about with limitations and rules. This is religion, to 
secure complete physical abstinence—the most dan- 

_gerous proposal, it has been truly said, that is ever 
made in the name of religion. Such a régime produces, 
not free and spiritually regulated Christians, but 
punctual devotees who are controlled by an exagger- 
ated sense of doing things or not doing them for the 
sake of religion. It tends either to severe formalism 
on the one side or to spiritual gymnastics on the other. 
It consists largely of performing religious acts instead 

of living a spiritual life. It substitutes bodily rigors 
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and ascetic practices for the laws of a free and full 
spiritual life in Christ. It lifts the mere ceremonial 
of religion to the level of the essentially moral and 
spiritual in religion, with the inevitable result of 
injuring the moral and spiritual. The result in brief 
was to unmake the Christian life, to divorce it from 
vitalizing union with Christ through faith, and to 
identify it with bodily severities and ascetic rules. 

A third false note is in effect a reaction from 
severity to indulgence. ‘Which things have indeed a 
show of wisdom in will-worship, and humility, and 
severity to the body; but are not of any value against 
the indulgence of the flesh” (Col. 2:28). The identifi- ~ e 
cation of evil with matter has produced two results 
historically, an extreme asceticism or an unrestrained 
license. Both results seem to have appeared in Colosse. 
The weakness of the theory lies in the opportunity it 
furnishes for exactly opposite ways of reasoning. If 
the flesh is evil, practise severity upon it, says one. 
If the flesh is evil, it is useless to stem the course of 
nature, therefore indulge the flesh, says another. At~ 
best an ascetic régime is very deceptive. You may 
seem to be very obedient and humble in the practise — 
of your bodily severities, while inwardly you are out 
of tune with Christ. Trying to conquer sin by sheer 
force of will and physical rigor is like “holding a wolf 
by the jaws”—all the while the ravening animal is 
ready to spring at you. The Apostle’s frank affirma-— 
tion that asceticism has no “value against the indul-— 
gence of the flesh” implies that the Colossians had 
unfortunately provided an example of this fact. 

A fourth false note is discernible, a tendency to 
Mysticism, Spiritism, and Angelology. “Tet no man 
rob you of your prize by a voluntary humility and 
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worshipping of the angels, dwelling in the things 
which he hath seen” (Col. 2:18). Spiritual fancies 
and vagaries had possessed them, beclouding for them 
the open facts of the Gospel. They had acquired the 
“vision habit.” The new school of thought had drawn 
them into a kind of angel cultus, which had developed 
a crowd of supernatural beings as new factors of salva- 
tion. The leaders of this false thought were “puffed 
up,” or inflated, with the certainty of their own 
imaginings. The spirit world had become so real to 
them that the beings who peopled it called forth their 
worship, thus obscuring the headship of Christ. 
}Guardian angels had become rivals of Christ! 

. These defects in the Christian life of the Colossian 
church were but symptoms of a disease; the deeper 
‘trouble, as we have seen, lay in their waning devotion 
'to Christ. Now the Apostle does not attack them with 
denunciations. His is a more winsome method. He 
‘thanks God for their faith in Christ and their love to 
all the saints (Col. 1:3, 4), “joying and beholding 
your order” (2:5). Yet he reminds them also that 
‘they must continue in the faith, grounded and stead- 
fast, and be “not moved away from the hope of the 
gospel which ye heard” (1:23). Their danger was like 
‘that of the Galatians; they had been “running well” 
‘In the Christian life, but some one had hindered them 
(Gal. 5:7). They had been bewitched by false 
‘teachers, “before whose eyes Jesus Christ was openly 
set forth crucified” (Gal. 3:1). The glory of the 
Saviour, sole and pre-eminent Mediator between God 
;and man, had been obscured. 

_ Thus we find the Apostle at the outset of the 
epistle pouring out his heart in his eloquent and won- 
‘derful Credo, “a worshipping and enraptured confes- 
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sion,” as Bishop Moule finely says, “of the glory of 
the Christ of God.” Written, as no doubt it was, for 
a doctrinal purpose, we cease to think of it as dogma, 
and witness rather the sheer sweep and sublimity of 
the Apostle’s faith, the daring of a soul that believes 
and loves without shame or shrinking. It is the fer- 
vent, confident assertion of the personal glory and 
sufficiency of Christ, and the unrestrained outpouring 
of his own glowing and mature love for his Lord. 
Somehow in reading it one remembers Mary’s broken 
alabaster box! The Apostle here gives his best to 
Christ. There is no greater passage to be found 
anywhere in his letters than this sublime Credo of the 
first chapter of Colossians, verses 18-19: 


Tum SoN OF HIS LOVE; IN WHOM WE HAVE OUR 
REDEMPTION, THE FORGIVENESS OF OUR SINS: WHO IS” 
THE IMAGE OF THE INVISIBLE GOD, THE FIRSTBORN OF 
ALL CREATION; FOR IN HIM WERE ALL THINGS CREATED, 
IN THE HEAVENS AND UPON THE EARTH, THINGS VISI- — 
BLE AND THINGS INVISIBLE, WHETHER THRONES OR 
DOMINIONS OR PRINCIPALITIES OR POWERS; ALL THINGS 
HAVE BEEN CREATED THROUGH HIM, AND UNTO HIM; 
AND HE IS BEFORE ALL THINGS, AND IN HIM ALL 
THINGS CONSIST. AND HE IS THE HEAD OF THE BODY, 
THE CHURCH: WHO IS THE BEGINNING, THE FIRSTBORN ~ 
FROM THE DEAD; THAT IN ALL THINGS HE MIGHT HAVE 
THE PRE-EMINENCE. FoR IT WAS THE GOOD PLEASURE 
OF THE FATHER THAT IN HIM SHOULD ALL THE FUL- | 
NESS DWELL. 


"4 


It is like a flash of lightning across the entire 
heavens. With a few strokes of his inspired pen the 
Apostle brings before the declining faith of the Colos- 
sians their glorious Lord whose headship they were not ys 
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aolding fast. And although there is no word of 
appeal in the passage we seem nevertheless to hear 
the pleading voice of the Apostle throughout. If 
these things be true, O Colossians, what spoil these 
teachers have made of you by their “philosophy and 
vain deceit.” “In him dwelleth all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily, and in him ye are made full, who is 
the head of all principality and power” (Col. 2:9, 10). 
Yet you have permitted these spiritual robbers to 
take away the headship of your Lord, to rob Him of 
His pre-eminence, and to question His sufficiency. If 
it be true, O believers in Colosse, that in Christ all 
the fulness dwells—with inspired skill he adopts a 
technical term of gnosticism, affirming that God has 
poured out His pleroma, or fulness, in Christ—if it 
be true that Christ is God’s Mystery (another gnostic 
term), his Open Secret now made fully known, “in 
whom are all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge 
hidden” (1:27; 2:2, 8. Cf. Eph. 8:9), why then are 
you not made full in Him? Why is He not com- 
pletely satisfying to you—‘Christ in you, the hope 
of glory” (Col. 1:27)? Why, if you have received 
Christ Jesus the Lord, do you not walk in Him, 
rooted and builded up in Him, abounding in thanks- 
giving (2:6, 7)? Why is He not “all and in all” to 
you? Why do you not permit your life to be “hid 
with Christ in God” (8:3)? The whole Epistle con- 
stitutes an appeal in behalf of Christ. O Colossians, 
let nothing come between your Lord and you. There 
is no substitute for Him. No “pantheon of almost 
vival angel-powers” can take His place. No guardian 
angel can do His work. No principality or power, no 
jaeon or emanation, nor any other imaginary inter- 
mediate between God and man, can undertake the 
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stupendous task of salvation. Hold fast the Head! 
~ In all things give your Lord the pre-eminence! 

The exalted views here presented of the Person 
of Christ are fairly staggering to the mind, full of 
that glory which strikes a holy silence in the soul. 
We do not wonder that a preacher of our day, whose 
mind is peculiarly sensitive to the riches of the Word 
of God, tells us in a burst of personal confidence in 
the midst of a sermon on this passage: “I never, never, 
never before felt that I had such a great and glorious © 
Christ to whom I could bow and worship in reverent 
adoration and awe.” Let us believe that some such 
an effect was wrought by the Epistle in the Colossian 
church. Let us hope that they were called back by 
this tremendous summons of the Apostle to behold 
the glory of their Lord. One needs but to dwell upon. 
the situation of the church, and the straits of faith to 
which they had been brought by alien teachers, to 
realize something of the spiritual wonder and joy 
which must have poured back like a returning flood 
of glory into their minds. They had been thinking 
of an empty Christ, an impoverished Lord, a Saviour 
who had been divested of half the honors of salva- 


tion. How must they have felt when they read and 


pondered prayerfully such glowing sentences as these: 
“It was the good pleasure of the Father that in him 

should all the fulness dwell.” “For in him dwelleth 
all the fulness of the Godhead bodily, and in him ye 
are made full.” “Christ is all, and in all.” If indeed 
they had lost their Lord in the fogs of speculation, — 
surely they must have found Him again in the light 
of Paul’s inspired Credo. : ; 


‘J. H. Jowett, Address at the Northfield t 
13, 1909. orthfield General Conference, August — 
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We cannot here undertake a lengthy comment 
upon the passage. Nevertheless a brief analysis is 
mecessary in order to emphasize its importance. 
Wherein does the Fulness or Sufficiency consist 
which the Apostle so confidently attributes to Christ? 
he Apostle’s answer is that Christ’s plenitude 
(pleroma) is threefold: First, in His absolute rela- 
tion to God and eternity; second, in His headship over 
reation; third, in his headship over the church. It is 
such an unfolding of the wonder and glory of the 
econd Person of the Trinity as the Apostle has never 
efore given to us. Its nearest parallels are found in 
the Apostle John’s description of the Logos in the 
rologue to his Gospel (John 1:1-8), and in the 
description of the Son and heir given by the author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews (1:1-8. Cf. also 1 
Cor. 8:6). In brief the Apostle affirms that in Christ 
we come face to face with the eternal truth and being 
of God. “The ultimate truth about him is that in 
him dwells all the fulness of the Godhead bodily and 


hat we are complete in him.” 


God.” He is the manifestation of God, making the 
invisible visible. “He that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father.” ‘Believe me that I am in the Father, 
and the Father in me.” “No man hath seen God at 


of the Father, he hath declared him.” The surest 
Imowledge we can have of God is through Jesus 
Christ, who is “the effulgence of his glory, and the 


‘James Denney, Jesus and the Gospel, p. 32. 


semen FS itd tata 


any time, the only begotten Son, who is in the bosom 


1. “The image of the invisible God, the first- 
born of all creation.” ‘This is what Jesus Christ isin 
His eternal relations. A child is made in the likeness C 
of his father, but Christ is the “image of the invisible 7 


4 
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very image of his substance.” A thoughtful woman 
once told the writer that in her early home there was 
a strange picture. It was a picture of a tree, but older 
persons told her that if she would look intently she 
would see something else. One day as she gazed at 
the picture a face came out—the face of Napoleon. 
Thereafter she could never see the tree at all, only 
the face. Jesus Christ is God come forth and made 
manifest—‘“the light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God is in the face of Jesus Christ” (2 Cor. 4:6). 
“The first-born of all creation” cannot mean the first 
of all creatures, which would vitiate the Apostle’s 
thought. Rather Christ is first in relation to all 
creation. He is “before all things.” He is prior to 
existence, not of the same order as creation. He 
belongs to an eternal order, being eternally born of 
God. ‘There was never a time when He was not. 
What insight we have here into the Apostle John’s 
words: “In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God.” We 
understand better, too, the meaning of Jesus’ own 
words: “Before Abraham was born I am.” When 
we see Christ by faith we behold in Him, according - 
to the Apostle John, “glory as of the only begotten — 
from the Father” (John 1:14). 
2. “For in him were all things created; * * * 
all things have been created through him, and unto 
him; and he is before all things, and in him all things” 
consist.” Here is the Apostle’s Christian philosophy 
of the universe. Christ’s all-fulness is seen not alone 
in His eternal relations, it is seen also in His head- 
ship over all creation, “things visible and things 
invisible.” It is the elaboration of the Apostle John’s 
thought: “All things were made through him; and 
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rithout him was not anything made that hath been 
aade” (John 1:3), and of the same thought in 
Hebrews: ‘Whom he appointed heir of all things, 
arough whom also he made the worlds” (Heb. 1:2). 
¢ is a stupendous claim for Christ. If He has such 

real headship over all created things, then He has 
re-eminence over “thrones or dominions or princi- 
salities or powers.” One can hear the rival emanations 
nd aeons and angelic beings falling down! He is 
word of all, “who is the head of all principality and 
cower.” 

This thought of Christ’s headship over creation has 
‘btained a relatively slight place in Christian think- 
ng. The poets have responded to the thought more 
nsitively even than the theologians. ‘The poet who 


yrites of 
* * * one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves, 


s echoing the Apostle’s thought of Christ in 
‘olossians: ‘All things have been created through 
ti and unto him; * * * and in him 
ll things consist,” and in Ephesians: “A dispensa- 
ion of the fulness of the times, to sum up all things 
in Christ, the things in the heavens, and the things 
wpon the earth” (Eph. 1:10). It is an immensely 
proadening and enlivening thought of Christ, that in 
ome way He was the agent of Creation, and that He 
ri the natural Head and Heir of all things, the 


President of the physical universe, the coherent per- 
‘onal Force in whom all things hold together, “phold- 

all things by the word of his power.” What a 
[Bishing trouble in Christian thinking is the problem 
of miracles in the light of this transcendent thought! 
tt +s not so much, as Dr. Denney has pointed out, that 
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Paul is directly deifying Christ as it is that he is 
Christianizing the universe. There is a new sense of 
command in the Christian Gospel when we realize that 
our Lord is the Natural Head of all created things. 
A new feeling of sacredness comes into the world’s 
life, the blue sky and the brown earth and every rock 
and tree and stream. His mark is upon them all. 
Apart from Him indeed the universe lacks spiritual 
meaning. “In him all things consist.” Well might 
such a Master of nature and men say: “And I, if I 
be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto 
myself” (John 12:32). This world is Christ’s world 
by a double tie—creation and sacrifice. 

3. “And he is the head of the body, the church: 
who is the beginning, the first-born from the dead.” 
Christ is the Head of a spiritual world or body, the 
church. His all-sufficiency extends not alone to 
physical elements, but includes all the spiritual 
elements of the universe, which He gathers together 
in Himself as the complete and adequate Head. He 
is the beginning, the second Adam of a new race, 
“the first-born from the dead,” the leader of a new 
order of spiritualized and immortalized beings. He 
is the leader of a new body of regenerated humanity, 
upon which He has put the stamp of life—the life 
of His resurrection. £ 

This is Jesus Christ as Paul sees and knows Him. 
Do we wonder that, having completed his sublime 
description, he stated his conclusion in these words : 
“That in all things he might have the pre-emisca 
For it was the good pleasure of the Father that in 
him should all the fulness dwell.” There is nothing 
lacking in their Lord. He is full to overflowing with 
the pleroma of the Godhead. Every quality of a 


or 
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rue and sufficient Mediator is found in Him, that 
hrough him God should “reconcile all things unto 
self.” Christ “fills all the space between God 
nd man.” ‘There is neither need nor room for any 
ther. He is the ne plus ultra of saving power. 

We may now briefly sum up in conclusion the 
postle’s application of his transcendent doctrine of 
he Sufficiency of Christ to the spiritual and ethical 
aeeds of the Colossians. We have seen that there 
vere several false notes in the life of the church, 
Yeremonialism, Devoteeism and its reaction in Indul- 
rence, and Angelology. The Apostle has but one 
hing to say—these things are not the essentials of 
lvation. Put first things first—and Christ is first. 
et them “hold fast the Head.” They have some- 
hing better than “the aimless round of a circle of 
omplicated rules.” They have the inspiring and life- 
tiving power of union and fellowship with Jesus 
Yhrist. How much more vital and potent this is than 
, set of rules. They may seem to be winning great 
xerit by their punctilious pursuit of ceremonies, but 
these things in reality are “not of any value against 
‘he indulgence of the flesh.” A man may be very 
vere in dealing with himself outwardly, and may be 
t the same time inwardly out of tune with Christ. 
t is a mistake of emphasis, a lack of proportion. ‘The 
ubstitution of a mere “mechanism of holiness” for 
iritual life and faith is the tragedy of all mere 
eremonialism and asceticism. The Christian life pro- 
eeds from within out, not from without in. It is 
produced, not by mere outward conformity, but by 
e power of an inward and vitalizing principle. Will 
y let their Christian life be estimated at the price 
f ieent eaten or refrained from or of so many feasts 
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or so Many new moons and Sabbaths? Is that the 
best it can do? These things are the shadow; the real 
body is Christ. Why grasp at the shadow and lose 
the substance? 

But what is meant by saying that Christians have 
something better than mere conformity to rule and 
abstinence? They have Christ and all His benefits. 
They have His death on the cross. Before the whole 
world, like David in his fight with Goliath, He has 
shorn sin of its power. Christ’s victory on the cross 
is the promise of victory for believers. “For ye died, 
and your life is hid with Christ in God.” ‘Trying to 
conquer sin by sheer force of will and ascetic rule is 
futile—sin will strike back. But believers are identi- 
fied, by their faith, with Christ’s victory on the cross, 
and are sharers moreover of the power of His resur- 
rection. Thus having died with Him and been raised 
with Him, they have a new and upward working force 
within them (Col. 3:1-8). | 

Thus does the Apostle show them the true spiritu- 
ality of the Christian religion. There will be rules, to 
be sure, for the Christian life (Col. 8:5-14), and there 
will be abstinences and severities of the body—‘“Mor- 
tify therefore your members”; but the greatest of all 
rules is the Jaw of the new man in Christ Jesus. Put 
off the old man. Yes, but do this by putting on the 
new man, “which is being renewed unto knowledge 
after the image of him that created him.” Work such 
precepts as these into your life: “Christ is all and 
in all.” “Let the peace of Christ rule in your hearts.” 
“Tet the word of Christ dwell in you richly.” “De 
all in the name of the Lord Jesus.” Wives, husbands. 
parents, children, masters, servants, it is not mere 
conformity to rule that will enable you to put the 
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Shristian stamp upon these human relations; it is a 
seal Christian faith and life that you need, a life that 
s bound up in Christ. Such a life contains a prophecy 
if every good thing. It will solve every human 
vproblem and rectify every human relationship. It 
vill enable you to meet every enemy in the flesh. It 
vill reveal such possibilities of human life as can have 
nly the beginning of their fulfilment now. “When 
“hrist, who is our life, shall be manifested, then shall 
re also with him be manifested in glory” (3:4). 

What a vista the Apostle opens to them! The 
aew man in Christ Jesus! Having a life versus hav- 
mg an ascetic rule, having a personal Saviour instead 
if worshiping guardian angels, rising daily with Christ 
nto newness of life, and going out with Him into the 
rreat broad areas of life where the fullest meanings 
(f life are revealed and its most stupendous possi- 
vilities are unfolded! The central verses of the entire 
ipistle are verses nine and ten of the second chapter: 
For in him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
odily, and in him ye are made full.” God has poured 
Lis pleroma into Christ, the Lord whom you have 
own in the flesh, and He in turn fills you full. 
Christ is our life! What a rich thought it is and 
ow far removed from any mere spiritual gymnastics 
r artificial humility. Surely there must have been 
aany among the Colossian Christians who said: Our 
postle is right, and these teachers are wrong. They 
ave been feeding us with husks. They have said: 
Touch not, taste not, handle not. Do not forget the 
ew moon, be careful over the ritual of circumcision 
nd its obligations, invoke religiously your guardian 
mgel; in brief, be the punctual devotee.” We see 


} 


*H. C. G. Moule, Colossian Studies, p. 195. 
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now that we have been loving the shadow and losing 
the substance. It is Christ that we need—Christ is 
all and in all. Let us go back to Christ and begin: 
again to live in Him. 

To whom does the message of Colossians come 
to-day? 

To all who minimize Jesus Christ, failing to give 
Him the pre-eminence as the sole Mediator of God 
unto the salvation of men; who say: Yes, He is the 
Son of God, but ; who qualify, and moderate, and 
modify, trying to figure out another way, losing sight 
of Him as “all and in all.” 

To all disciples of Christ whose faith in any manner 
and for any reason is on the wane, whose view of 
Christ is clouded, who have no realizing sense of 
Christ as the fulness of God, who know not by 
experience that Christ can make them full, being in 
them the “hope of glory,” whose Christian life is 
empty, dissatisfied, and restless. ; 

To all mere ceremonialists and devotees in religion, 
who are content to be going round and round im 
religious observance, yet who are without the real 
fellowship of Christ, knowing not the strange joy of 
having the life “hid with Christ in God.” f 

To all to whom religion consists largely in a peer- 
ing curiosity concerning the invisible world, to whom 
it is a greater thing to be on terms of acquaintance 
with spirits and guardian angels than it is to know 
Christ. é 

To all who embrace speculations and traditio ns, 
man-made philosophies and theories, religious vagarie , 
so-called sciences and theosophies, “the precepts and 
doctrines of men,” in short, any form of teaching 
that is “not after Christ.” 


es 
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“He is the center of everything,” writes Pascal, 
ind the object of everything; and he who does not a 
i ai him knows nothing of the order of the world, he 

d nothing of himself.” ' 


ON LOVING OUR ENEMIES 
A STUDY IN CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


By Rev. Ricuarp Roserts 


Tue chief innovation in moral practice which Chris- 
tianity introduced into the world was a new and 
unheard-of attitude to enemies. The Old Testament 
and the Stoics had achieved great heights of ethical 
perception, and all that was of abiding value in their 
moral discoveries Christianity appropriated. And 
then it went one step further and added to these a 
new thing without which the New Testament ethic 
is like the play of Hamlet without the Prince of 
Denmark. It is with that new thing that this article 
is concerned. 


I 


One of the commonest illusions under which conven- 
tional religion labors is the notion that the Golden 
Rule is the definitive statement of the moral require- 
ments of Christianity. Of the Golden Rule Jesus 
said that it was “the law and the prophets.” It 
summarized in an epigram the high water mark of 
ethical perception up to that point, and it is malpabil 
only a terse and summary statement of the minim 

of decent conduct required of ordinary folk if eg 
are to live together i in any kind of happiness. It wa 

the whole aim of Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount \ 
to show that His disciples were called to transcend 
this standard. “What do ye more than others? 
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w of conduct? Surely the answer is plain—‘Do 
ato others as God has done to you.” This is the 
nsistent view in the New Testament. “Be ye kind 
ae to another, tenderhearted, forgiving each other, 
en as God also in Christ forgave you.” “If God so 
wed us, we also ought to love one another.” Jesus’ 
wm view is likewise unmistakable. “Love your 
xemies * * * that ye may be sons of your 
ther.” And in this undiscriminating love, “Ye 
erefore shall be perfect, as your heavenly Father is 
perfect.” 

“Greater love hath no man than this, that a 
n lay down his life for his friends” (John 
5:18). This is a passage which in common use is 
aduly narrowed in meaning. Our Lord went on 
broaden out the area of this friendship by saying: 
e are my friends, if ye do the things which I 
mmand you” (John 15:14). That for which He 
id down His life was no narrow or arbitrary circle 
‘ intimates, but a society open to all who paid the 
rice of admission, namely, obedience. In any case 
iis word is to be taken in connection with another: 
Lf, while we were enemies, we were reconciled to God 
ough the death of his Son” (Rom. 5:10). That is 
_ Paul’s account of the matter, and this is the true 
easure of God’s gift and the obedience of His Son. 
he great key words of the Christian religion are 
-onement and reconciliation, and these fix the peculiar 
lity of the moral obligation of the Christian. The 
conciling Father makes reconciling children. 

The characteristic product of Christianity is a 
.oral personality, and the distinctiveness of this par- 
cular type of moral personality is holiness. Chris- 
ans are those who are “called to be saints” (Rom. 
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1:7). But there is a tendency to regard holiness as 
something separate from love, whereas the distinctive 
Christian holiness is love. The emphasis upon holi- 
ness which is characteristic of certain evangelical 
schools is a necessary element in a complete Christian 
testimony, but it is often open to the twofold criticism 
that its conception of holiness is too little social, and 
that it conceives of it too exclusively in terms of 
experience and too little in terms of process and 
achievement. This probably arises from an insuffi- 
cient recognition of the virtual identity of holiness 
and love in the Christian scheme. ‘The hall mark of 
the Christian saint is love, and the ground plan of 
his love is the redeeming and reconciling love of 
God. “Ye shall be holy; for I Jehovah your God 
am holy”—and that holiness is inseparable from the 
divine love. | 


II 


It is perhaps possible that this unreal distinction 
between holiness and love arises from an inadequate 
recognition of the quality of the love spoken of in the 
New Testament. It seems clear that the word has 
a connotation far wider and stronger than that of 
our common usage. In our ordinary speech it 
connotes a relation of sentiment and emotion, and 
subsists only in the more intimate human connections. 
But in the New Testament it stands for a mighty 
moral energy to the operation of which no frontiers 
can be assigned. It is not only a bond of affectior 
and sweetness between kindred souls, but a dynami 


thing which dacherses itself in a manifold ethica 
reaction. , 
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Our Lord’s knowledge of human nature was too 
are to allow Him to suppose that love was an 
ndifferentiated sentiment operating in identical ways 
»ward every individual. He did not mean that a 
san might love his enemy as a lad his mother or a 
ver his lass. Those are loves which spring from 
ae necessities of nature. The love He taught was 
ae one which sprang from the gift of grace and 
athered up and hallowed all natural love, and then 
ent beyond the narrow and selective circle in which 
ais natural love operates, into a field which is as 
iide as humanity, and which finds room within itself 
or every human soul. 

Between human individuals there are normally 
wo sets of influences at work, on the one hand those 
aat separate and divide, on the other those that unify 
d bind together. In the Christian conception of 
ve all those influences which bind and unify are 
thered up; or we may say that they are the spon- 
meous products of Christian love. Just as a beam 
f white light passing through a prism breaks up into 
ae seven colors of the spectrum, so the white light of 
ve passing through a human personality breaks 
ut in a many-colored moral activity. 

This is the way it works: My neighbor will have 
is opinions and my love for him will work out in 
sleration for his opinions, however wrongheaded I 
aay think the man may be. He has his rights; if 
love him I will respect his rights. This is justice, 
d there never will be perfect justice in this world 
cept it spring from love. There is a rough and 
perficial justice which may be enforced by the 
aajesty of law, but it is a crude and feeble affair; 
its failure is testified by the bitterness and 
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rancor it generally leaves behind it. When once a 
man invited our Lord to bid his brother divide the 
inheritance with him, our Lord declined because He 
knew that a mere mechanical division of property 
would leave the underlying moral situation unchanged. 
What was wanted was not a partition of goods but 
a change of heart, a conversion from covetousness. 
His method was not to secure justice by force, but 
by love. Further, my neighbor will have his faults, 
and my love for him will express itself in a generous 
judgment. He will have his misfortunes, and my 
love will bring him compassion. In his sorrows my 
love will become a healing sympathy. In his loneli- 
ness it will provide him with fellowship. If I offend 
him my love will constrain me to restitution; if he 
offend me my love will command forgiveness. Tolera- 
tion, justice, generosity of judgment, compassion, 
fellowship, restitution, forgiveness, such as these are 
the influences that integrate a man into the life of 
his brother, and they are the spontaneous operations 
of a true Christian love. And these are the specific 
marks of the Christian saint. 


III 


But who is my neighbor? This is an old question, 
and it received a famous answer. ‘The plain moral 
of the parable of the Good Samaritan is that good 
neighborhood is independent of those things with 
which it is conventionally associated, namely, com- 
munity of race and community of religion. Behind 
this position lies the view that for Christian conduel 
there are two regulative factors, the one being per. 
sonality, the other being God. There are othe 
associations that condition our conduct—family 
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gation, class, state; but these are secondary. ‘They 
ave no title to interfere or to modify the conduct 
hich is plainly called for by the respect which is 
tue to personality and the obedience which is due to 
tod. Now personality is a universal thing; it is 
omething which reaches down far below distinctions 
f race or social standing or even of sex. It is the 
ne common human endowment, and it is the common 
asis of all human intercourse. In my dealings with 
y individual it is the first thing that I have to take 
ecount of, not that he is my fellow-countryman or 
yy fellow-churchman. He is a human personality 
vyhom I have to bend to myself in love. Into this 
tegory my enemy enters. He is a personality, and 
ay duty to him is to be reconciled to him and to 
cather him to my heart. No necessity of state, no 
xigencies of business, no consideration whatever 
ntitles me to regard him in any other light than 
his. He is a personality, one whom it is my business 
© unite to myself, a soul to be saved. In the realm 
f grace every man becomes my neighbor. 

It is in keeping with this that we find the New 
estament punctuated with teachings concerning 
»ffenses and forgiveness. “It is impossible but that 
ecasions of stumbling will come, but woe to him 
hrough whom they come” (Luke 17:1). Offenses are 
actions and words that divide men, which provoke 
sreaches between them. ‘The things that disintegrate 
d break up are to be gathered out of the Kingdom of 
he Son of Man (Matt. 13:41). Similarly there is 
1 constant emphasis upon forgiveness. When Peter 
wsked how often he should forgive his offending 
orother, Jesus answered: “Until seventy times seven” 
Matt. 18:22), and it is to be observed how frequently 
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our forgiveness of our brethren is said to be a condi- 
tion of God’s forgiveness of us. “If ye forgive not 
men their trespasses, neither will your Father forgive 
your trespasses” (Matt. 6:15; see also Matt 5:28, 24). 
Similarly it is said that restitution and reconciliation 
with an offended brother is a condition of the accept- 
ability of our service to God. We cannot be right 
with God unless we are right with man. To be recon- 
ciled to God I must needs also be reconciled to my 
brother. 

But repentance is a condition of the divine for- 
giveness; and our Lord quite plainly entitles us to 
ask for repentance as a condition of our forgiveness. 
“Tf he sin against thee seven times in a day, and 
seven times turn again to thee, saying, I repent; thou 
shalt forgive him” (Luke 17:3, 4). But the matter is 
not left there. We are not to wait for the offender’s 
repentance. It is our business to evoke it. ‘This opens 
up another problem. 

The teaching upon retaliation, in the Sermon on 
the Mount, is perhaps the most grossly misunderstood 
passage in the New Testament. The superficial 
reader turns away from it in despair. To turn the 
other cheek seems impracticable nonsense. It is sim- 
ply, so he thinks, to encourage the aggressor. When 
the law of “an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth” was enacted, it was intended not to legitimatize, 
but to limit, revenge. The native human instinct is 
to exact reparation beyond the measure of the offense. 
But the spirit which set a limit to revenge, pressed 
logically to the next step, forbids revenge altogether. 
But that does not mean that it prescribes passivity 
under offense, which would be putting a premium on 
cowardice. On the contrary, it calls out an activity 
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the very antithesis of retaliation. It commands us to 
wive evidence of the absence of vengefulness by turn- 
ing the other cheek; it goes farther and bids us give 
evidence of our love for the offender by doing him 
service along the very lines of his offense, to hand 
over one’s cloak with the coat, and to carry his 
baggage a second mile. But this is not to be regarded 
mas being the end of the matter, a personal duty which 
none discharges only for one’s own sake. ‘The whole 
aim and purpose of it are to change the heart of the 
noffended, to bring him to repentance. 

This is parallel with what the New Testament 
tteaches concerning the way of God with man. God 
‘brings men to repentance by showing mercy. We 
‘know that in human intercourse retaliation may make 
man sorry for himself. It does not and cannot 
ake him sorry for his sins. It only widens the breach 
by provoking and multiplying bitterness. The one 
infallible method of evoking penitence is magnanimity. 
That is God’s way. It is the mercy of God that 
quickens the godly sorrow which “worketh repent- 
ance”; and in human relationships the law also holds 
od. “If your enemy is hungry, feed him; if he is 
thirsty, give him drink, for in this way you will make 
him feel a burning sense of shame” (Rom. 12:20— 
Moffatt). 

Tt is therefore not my business to wait for the 
repentance of him who has offended against me, but 
to show him the magnanimity which will provoke his 
repentance. That is to say, my relation to my 
enemy is to be throughout consistently and actively 
redemptive. To love him is not merely to cherish a 
vague ineffectual sentiment of friendship toward him, 
but to act upon him in a redemptive way all the time. 
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This is the peculiar quality of Christian love and this 
is why it is “the only sufficient basis for society.” 
It is impossible to escape the conclusion that the 
Christian ethic has a direct and thoroughgoing social 
emphasis, and that Christian holiness is supremely a 
social affair. There is involved in the thought of our 
Lord a great human commonwealth, a society of the 
redeemed, in and through which the Christian per- 
sonality is to be achieved. The unifying principle, 
the energy of cohesion in this society, is love; and this 
love is so profound and comprehensive a thing that 
it reaches out to embrace every man and achieves its 
greatest triumph in winning and integrating to his 
brethren the man whom they and he regard as enemy. 
This is a temper and activity beyond the resources 
of the natural man. It is possible only in the realm 
of grace. To the natural man the forgiveness of the 
enemy is absurd and unthinkable foolishness. But to 
the regenerate man it should be as natural and as 
spontaneous as the dawn. And it should moreover be 
one of the commonplaces of the Christian witness. 
It has not had its rightful place in the mind and the 
utterance of the preacher. It may be one of the 
results of this great world-disaster, that the preacher 
will discover this element of the Gospel in a new way. 
For it is the only way to end war. ‘i 


¥ 


(COLLATERAL READINGS ON THE INTER- 
INATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 


iFebruary 4. Jesus the Saviour of the World. John 
3:1-21. 

11. The argument of John. Compare verse 2 with 
1:14-2:11; 10:22-39. 

2. The birth from above (v. 3). Read in order 
Matthew 5:8; 6:22-24; Romans 8:1-11; Psalm 
51:10-14. 

‘3. The redeeming love of God (8:16). Read Isaiah 
43:1-7; Jeremiah 31:1-9; Hosea 11:1-11. 


\February 11. Jesus and the Woman of Samaria. 
John 4:1-29. 

‘1. Read for the sake of the connection 3:22-36, and 
for historical background, Genesis 88:18-20; 
48:20, 21. 

‘2, The Hebrew-Samaritan feud. Read in order 

- 2 Kings 17:24-33; 2 Chronicles 30:5-11; 34:6, 7; 
Ezra 4:1-5; Nehemiah 4:7. 

:3. The water of life (v. 10). Read Genesis 21:19, 

20; 26:18-22; Psalm 84:6; Isaiah 12; 55:1; 

Jeremiah 2:9-13; Revelation 22:1, 2. 

4, The universality and omnipresence of God (v. 21). 

Read 1 Kings 8:27-30; Isaiah 40:12-31. 


February 18. Jesus Heals a Nobleman’s Son. J ohn 
4343-54. 
1. For a connective and illuminating study follow 


the word “signs” through John, e. g., 2:11; 4:54. 
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The craving for signs (v. 48). Compare Matthew 
12 :38-42. 

The power of faith. Matthew 17:19, 20; Isaiah 
28:14-16; Hebrews 11:1-6 and references. 


February 25. Jesus at the Pool of Bethesda. John 


5:1-15. 

The full force of this incident is felt only in what 
follows, so read consecutively to 5:47, noting 
dependence on what precedes—verses 16, 17. 


Sin and disease (v. 14). Compare 9:1-3; Luke 
13:1-5. 


March 4. Jesus Feeds the Five Thousand. John 


6:1-21. 


Read for comparison Matthew 14:13-21 and 
parallels. 


Read for the entire story in the Gospels the fol- | 


lowing passages in order: 

(a) Mark 6:30-44; Luke 9:10-17; Matthew 
14:18-21; John 6:1-14. 

(b) Mark 6:45-9:1; Luke 9:18-27; Matthew 
14:22-16:20; John 6:15-71, noticing what 


Luke omits between 9:17 and 9:18, and the 


other coincidences and differences. Note 
particularly the relationship of Mark 6:46; 
Matthew 14:28; Luke 9:18; John 6:3, 15. 
Make a tabulation of the succession of events 


in each Gospel, and their mutual relationship — 


will be exhibited in a new and wonderful — 


way. 


s 


March 11. Jesus the Bread of Life. John 6:22-40. 


1. 


The bread of life. See Deuteronomy 8:1-3; Isaiah — 
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55:1, 2; Matthew 4:4; Matthew 11:17-30; 
Ezekiel 3:1-8; Revelation 10:9, 10. 

2. The purpose of Christ (vs. 86-40). Compare 
Isaiah 42:1-4; Luke 2:27-82; Ephesians 2:1-10. 


‘March 18. Jesus Saves from Sin (Temperance Les- 
son). John 8:12, 28-87, 56-59. 


1. Read for the connection the story of the Galilean 
crisis (John 6:42-7:52). Then read 8:12-59. 

2. The light of the world (v. 12). Read Psalm 
27:1; Isaiah 60:1-8; Isaiah 49:5-7; Psalm 
119:129-186; Malachi 4:2; Revelation 21:23. 

38. Life through His death. Mark 8:31-9:1; 10:45; 
John 8:14; 12:28-26; Revelation 1:17-20. 

‘4, The children of Abraham. Genesis 12:1-8; Gala- 
tians 3:7-10. 

'5. Abraham and the day of Jesus. Hebrews 11:8-19, 
especially 18-16. 


i\March 25. Jesus the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 
Review Lesson. John 14:1-14. 

(1. Jesus the Way. Read Psalm 28; Romans 5:1-11; 
Hebrews 9:1-12. 

2. Jesus the Truth. Proverbs 22:17-21; 1 John 
5:18-21. 

8. Jesus the Life. John 1:4; 5:21-29; Revelation 
2:7; Daniel 12:1-5. 


April 1. Jesus Gives Sight to the Blind. John 9:1-38. 
‘1. Sin and disease again. Compare 2 under Feb- 
ruary 25. 


i @ -’Fhe Messiah as a healer. Read Psalm 1038:38; 
 [saiah 35:5, 6; Matthew 11:2-6; John 3:2. 
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3. The Sabbath question (v. 16). Read Mark 2:28- 
28; Luke 14:1-6. 

4, ‘The challenge of Christ (v. 35). Read John 4:26; 
Luke 18:22; Isaiah 28:1-6, 16. 


April 8. Jesus Raises Lazarus from the Dead (Easter 

_ Lesson). John 11:17-44. 
1. Read in order to place the raising of Lazarus in 
the whole movement the following passages: Mark 


9:2-10:52, and introduce the following parallels 
with Luke and John: 


(a) Between Mark 10:1 and 2 put Luke 9:51- 
16:18. 

(b) Between Mark 10:12 and 18 put Luke 
16:19-18:15. 


(c) Between departure from Galilee (Mark 
10:1) and arrival at Bethany (Mark 11:1) — 
Mark and Luke touch (1) on question of 
divorce, (2) blessing children, (8) rich young 
ruler, (4) third lesson on cross, (5) healing 
of Bartimaeus. 

Mark 10:1 —Luke 9:51. 
Mark 10:2 —Luke 16:18. 
Mark 10:13—Luke 18:15. 
Mark 10:17—Luke 18:18. 
Mark 10:32—Luke 18:31. 
Mark 10:46—Luke 18:35. 
Mark 11:1 —Luke 19:29. 4 
Note that Mark 10:32 and Luke 18:22 give 
same general view of this period. The resurrection — 
of Lazarus should be placed at Mark 10:82-84. 
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‘April 15. Jesus the Good Shepherd. John 10:1-18. 


iL. 


The false shepherd (vs. 1, 5, 12). Note carefully 
connection with what precedes, 8:59; 9:34, 41, and 
read for thought of false leaders Jeremiah 14:14; 
23 318-32. 

The true shepherd (vs. 2-4). Read for contrast 
of true and false shepherds Ezekiel 34:7-16; 
37 :24-28. 


The good Shepherd (vy. 11). Read Isaiah 63:7-9; 
Zechariah 13:1-9. 


‘April 22. Jesus Anointed at Bethany. John 12:1-11. 


The custom of anointing. Read Exodus 29:7; 
1 Samuel 15:1; 1 Kings 19:16; Isaiah 61:1. 


The lessons on the cross. Read Matthew 16:21-28; 


Matthew 10:82-45; Mark 14:3-9; Luke 22:17-20; 
1 Corinthians 11:28-26; 1 Peter 1:138-25. 


April 29. Jesus Welcomed as King. John 12:12-26. 


The Messiah as King. Psalm 110; Micah 5:2-9. 
Jerusalem, the city of David. Psalm 122. 
The King enters Zion. Zechariah 9:11-17. 


LITERARY REVIEWS 


[Authors and publishers are requested not to send either books, 
periodicals or pamphlets for review. The editors prefer to select and 
purchase whatever is to be reviewed in these pages.—Eprrors.] 


THE MYTHICAL INTERPRETATION OF 
THE GOSPELS’ 


Tur Christus-myth hypothesis has met its Waterloo in this 
seventh volume of the Bross Library. The entire elaborate 
organization of analogy, hypothesis, and argument emanating from 
the mythical school in all its branches has been overthrown and 
destroyed. By this assertion we do not mean to imply that no 
person of sufficient eminence to get into print will ever again 
believe it—this is too much for even the sturdiest optimist to hope 
for. No hypothesis could readily be imagined too far-fetched, 
groundless or absurd to fail altogether of credulity. But, thanks 
to the author of the treatise before us, we are able to describe, 
with a reasonable amount of accuracy, the kind of person who is 
likely henceforth to believe in the Christus-myth mythology. If 
a man has an overmastering desire to feed himself upon the east 
wind, he will find a royal feast in the works of Robinson, Drews, 
Smith, and the rest who belong to this school. If one is willing 
to trust his weight upon the spider web of attenuated analogical 
reasoning, held up by loose exegesis of all kinds of heterogeneous 
and unassimilated documents and still looser comparative philology 
and, worst of all, careless and unscientific comparative mythology, 
he will be quite ready to accept the conclusions of these strange 
and extravagant propagandists. 

The great merit of Dr. Thorburn’s book, and it is a merit 
quite sufficient to justify its appearance in the series to which it 


1The Mythical Interpretation of the Gospels, by James Thorburn, 
D. D., LL. D. New York,.1916. Pp. 356. : 
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elongs, lies in the fact that he has made it impossible for any 
aan to accept this theory without convicting himself of wholesale 
‘redulity which goes to the extent of believing anything which is 
kkely to discredit Christianity, and of a total lack of the accuracy, 


watience, caution, and inductive deliberation which entitle a man 


> be classed with the sane leaders of human thought. It is very 
ificult to be patient with mental vagaries of this sort—very 
ificult, but very necessary. Dr. Thorburn, with the utmost 
satience and courtesy, and also with painstaking accuracy, has 
one through the whole mass of pseudo-erudition which has been 
athered together in support of the main thesis of the school and 
madicially weighed and criticised all its principal items. It must 
ave been a dreary job, for it was really an investigation of a 
hase of mental pathology, but it was necessary and has been 
vell done. The theory has received its coup de grace, though, 
eeing what it is, it may be slow to perceive even so patent a 
gact as its own extinction. 

What is the Christus-myth theory? As summarized by our 
author from the words of Professor Drews it is as follows: ‘““The 
Szospels do not contain the history of an actual man, but only 
he myth of the god-man Jesus clothed in an historical dress. 
further, such important, and for religious purposes significant, 
-yents in the Gospels as the Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, the 
rucifixion, and the Resurrection of Jesus are all borrowed by 
'3t. Paul from the cult-worship of the mythical Jesus, being 
-mbodied in ancient and pre-Christian systems of religious ritual” 
(Preface, p. XIX). There is appended, as a sort of corollary 
so this theory, which we shrewdly suspect to be in reality its 
nosy chological prius, the conviction that the essence of religions 
cs just belief in ideas—not facts nor personalities, which are 
accidental (ibid., pp. XIX, XX). 

Before we give one specific illustration (which will be quite 
enough) of the methods of the mythicists and of the devastating 
artillery fire with which Dr. Thorburn has met them, we wish 
ito call attention to two facts in regard to this theory. In the 
ifirst place, the advocates of such an interpretation are obligated 
to prove the existence of a widespread, indeed practically universal, 
| re-Christian Jesus-cult with the features in it which form the 
seudo-historical framework of the life of Jesus. This in itself 
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is a large contract. Indeed, so independent a thinker as Dr. A. 
Schweitzer declares that “no figure of this designation occurs in 
any myth or in any mystery religion; it is created by a process 
of generalisation, abstraction, and reconstruction” (quoted by 
Thorburn, p. XX). In other words, Drews et al. are the real 
authors of the Christ-myth. 

In the second place, these propagandists are bound to show, 
with reasonable certainty, that the writers of the New Testament 
were in a position to know these myths and were men who were 
likely to come under the influence of them to the extent of 
historicizing them. There is a twofold difficulty—no, rather, a 
fourfold difficulty—here. The mythicists are compelled to go so 
far afield, from the Indian Ocean practically to the Arctic circle, 
to gather together the scattered elements of the Christian syncresis 
that it becomes a matter of extreme difficulty to understand how any 
recognizable group of Palestinian enthusiasts could have gathered 
together disjecta membra from so wide an area of historical 
reference. They must have been comparative mythologists of no 
mean attainments. The theory demands, as preliminary to their 
appearance in the Christian documents, a centering of diverse 
influences in Palestine for which there is no historical justification. 

Again, let it not be forgotten that even if a widespread 
pre-Christian redeemer-god myth were thoroughly demonstrable, it 
would not prove that either the person or the career of Jesus 
were unhistorical. How long will it take the opponents of 
Christianity to recognize that attacks by assault or sapping on the 
framework of the Gospel story do not reach the citadel of faith, 
which is and always has been and will always remain unassailable, 
simply because the most marvelous thing about Christianity is the 
thing that no one can deny, namely, the unique self-consciousness 
of Jesus which interpenetrates and sustains the whole structure 
of Christian faith? One can easily assert that the Messianic 
expectation of the Hebrews was historicized in the career of 
Jesus, but the main fact always remains outside the explanation, 
namely, how the writers succeeded in imagining Jesus Himself. 
If Jesus Himself is historical, as on positive grounds He may 
well be considered, then all this theory does is to widen indefinitely 
the field of Messianic expectation—a result which the Chiat 
believer can contemplate with the utmost equanimity. 
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There is another obstacle in the way of this theory. Its 
rocates must give a reasonable account of the way in which the 
toricizing process has been accomplished so as to fool the world 

two millenniums. How does it happen that these men were 
ane enough to believe all these myths, and yet sane enough 
idesire or be able to historicize them? Is it not a mark of the 
‘thologizing mind that it historicizes natural processes or divine 
msactions after its own mode, not discerning nor attempting to 
cern any difference between real and imaginary events? To 
‘<, therefore, about myths being historicized is to talk nonsense 
eanse myth is already historic or narrative in form. These 
rratives are either mythical or historic. That being so, an 
&tacle in the way of the theory at once appears. This is the 
rness, coherence, internal consistency, and general intelligibility 
‘the Christian tradition, its clear and satisfactory references to the 
ae, place, and historic sequence of events. It is unmythological 
tthology. In order to feel the complete difference between the 
~w Testament and “other” mythology one need only to read any 
ttholegical story and pass directly from it to the perusal of the 
»spels. It becomes immediately evident that one has passed 
wm fairyland to a solid and matter-of-fact world. The writer 
-es not hesitate to say that if he did not believe in the Gospel 
errative at all he could not accept the Christ-myth theory, on 
s ground alone, that the Christian tradition in any of its variant 
rms does not exhibit the marks of true mythology. 

One suggestion more is pertinent here. When one reduces so 
ch to mythology it is very difficult to get a definite historic basis 
on which to stand. Where in the course of its development did 
ristianity get hold of actual historical materials? Who were 
actual historical creators? To begin with, Paul seems to us 
edly risky. Isn’t it possible to reduce Paul to myth, the 
y of the sun-god who is smitten by his rays and becomes his 
Thos, or attendant? Where does this process of ruthless disin- 
gration of apparently genuine historical material naturally and 
ncessarily come to an end? Is the history of Christianity, with 
, early missionary activity, gradual expansion from Jerusalem 
tward, and ultimate conquest of Rome—from the beginning of 
ts to, say, the Chronicles of Eusebius—all mythology? On 
premises of this theory we confess that we see no sure stopping 
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place anywhere in early Christian antiquity, and are not surpriset 
to hear that some enthusiastic advocate of the mythical theor 
asserts that Christianity was really invented by a monk of thi 
Middle Ages! It only remains for us now to discover wh 
invented the monk and we should be on firm historic ground 

As an illustration of the method of Professor Drews we shal 
select an instance which fully exhibits both the offensiveness ant 
the flimsiness of the theory. (The reader is referred to Thorburn 
p. 277, heading, Golgotha and the Phallic Cones.) ‘‘ “The Gospe 
was in origin nothing but a Judaised and spiritualized Adonis 
cult? (Drews: Christ-myth, p. 186).” Dr. Thorburn has caugh 
the mythicist in a self-contradiction which is characteristic of th 
whole theory. In another place Drews says: “The Gnostic sect 
from which Christianity originated, knew at first only an astra 
Jesus, whose mythic history was composed of passages from th 
prophets, Isaiah, the Twenty-second Psalm, and Wisdom’ (Th 
Witnesses to the Historicity of Jesus, p. 215f.). 

Here are the steps in the former of these two utterly incom 
patible theories. 1. Alpha and Omega (of Revelation 1:8 
embody a hidden reference to Adonis. AQ (Aoog)—=Adonis 
2. A son of Adonis and Aphrodite (Maia) is said to have bee 
called Golgos. 38. The name Golgos is connected with the phalli 
cones (Greek golgoi) erected to goddesses of Western Asia 
4. Golgoi=Hebrew Golgotha. Of these four statements four onl: 
are either demonstrably incorrect or at least doubtful and ope 
to question. Of the latter class there is but one in the passage 
Three out of four links in a chain are missing; the fourth ma; 
be there and it may not be; it does not affect the argument 
(See Thorburn’s argument in full.) 

We cannot bring ourselves to deal any further with th 
subject, only to recommend to our readers the work of Dr 
Thorburn in disposing of this theory once and for all. We ar 
the more disposed to do this because of the fact that D1 
Thorburn’s book is not written from the point of view of stric 
conservatism. He quotes constantly from the Encyclopedi 
Biblica, from the late Dr. Cheyne, and other writers not usualk 
reckoned as holding any brief for orthodoxy. He often does na 
urge on behalf of a New Testament statement anything more tha: 
a historical basis, whereas we should be disposed, on ground 
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gested by himself, to claim for it full historical credit. In 
er words, we think that sometimes Dr. Thorburn’s proofs run 
sond his claims; they certainly do not fall on the wrong side. 
are grateful for the book and bespeak for it a wide circulation. 


Lovis Marrurews Sweet. 


THE CHRISTIAN ETHIC OF WAR 


INTELLIGENT understanding of what one believes and why one 
eves it, profound sincerity of conviction and flaming earnestness 
eexpression, are all the qualities which are needed to con- 
te a prophetic document, then Principal Forsyth’s book is 
yhatically a prophetic document. To some people, however, 
above-mentioned qualities will all go for nothing in the face 
his central thesis, namely, that under certain circumstances 
- has a rightful place in a Christian ethic. To some readers 
: will make the book, in spite of the unquestionably great 
lities which have gone into its making, bitter and unpalatable. 
wish our readers to be under no misapprehension as to the 
re of this discussion and the conclusion to which it leads. It 
, direct and impassioned attack upon the principle of pacifism 
ll its forms, whether of non-resistance, passive resistance or 
at not. In this it is like many another book on the same 
ject. 

But this discussion is unique, so far as the reviewer's observa- 
. goes, in the extent to which it is afirmed that war, under 
-ain given circumstances, is not only permitted but demanded 
a thoroughgoing Christian ethic. The whole is grounded 
rely upon a whole-souled acceptance of Christianity and the 
nority of Christ. We have sometimes, in weak moments at 
rate, thought of the matter in some such way as this: War 
-Christian, but under certain circumstances of great need we 
, be permitted temporarily to be un-Christian. That is, we 
y recognize as a duty, growing out of our relationships political 
-otherwise, a course of action historically forbidden by our 
mn. Principal Forsyth disdains any such special pleading 


: 


he Christian Ethic of War, by Principal P, T. Forsyth, M.A, D.D. 
, York and London, 1916. Pp. 196. 
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or whipping of the devil around the stump as this. He plants him 
self flatly on the principle that the waging of war may be, a 
times, the one supreme Christian obligation, outshining ever} 
other duty visible in the entire moral firmament of man. 

Now, the if upon which the whole discussion proceeds is thi 
proviso that the war must be just, that is, waged for a motiy 
which would be recognized as imperative were war not involve 
at all, and presented under such circumstances as to shut one 4] 
to war as the one method whereby it can be obeyed. When wa 
is the one way in which a paramount duty can be performed the 
war becomes assimilated to the quality of the paramount duty 
that is, it actually becomes the paramount duty of the hou 
If by war alone I can perform the duty which under all circum 
stances but war I hold to be supremely imperative, then, in th 
premises I am supremely bound to wage war. If this principle 3 
accepted then it may become the imperative duty of a ministe 
of the Gospel to do all that in him lies to destroy the bodies 
certain of his fellow men, and this just because he is a ministe 
of the Gospel, obedient to the law of service which calls him t 
that ministry. So also of the Christian generally. 

We must, of course, in all fairness consider this thesis apa 
from any specific attitude of mind toward the issues involved j 
the present European war. Principal Forsyth’s book is a fran 
defence of England’s part in the great struggle. With this mine 
thesis we have nothing to do. We are interested not in tl 
question whether Great Britain is right or not, or whether th 
Allies ought to win, but solely in the relationship of war to tl 
Christian system of ethics. 

Principal Forsyth’s argument rests upon the following prine 
ples: The center of historic Christianity is the atonement « 
Christ. The central principle of the atonement is the histor 
judgment of God upon sin. The judgment of God upon sin cente 
in the atonement, which is the supreme moral act of God : 
human history. But the atonement, while it is the center of # 
divine judgment in human history, is not the whole of that jud 
ment, which includes all history within its sweep and all the ac 
through which God controls and judges the acts of men. 

Among the means whereby God judges men in history 
physical force. “His very Grace works by way of outward jud 
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ent. Corporeal penalty is in His merciful providence. Love chas- 


dses, and chastises with something else than the sting of conscience 
lone. Every headache after a debauch is a divine use of force. 
ivery paralysis after years of debauch is but the extension of 
ihe same principle. Every nation that goes to hell in blood and 
ame for forgetting God extends the application farther” (p. 73). 
"he atonement in the blood of Christ is the center of the divine 
working in history through which judgment is realized and applied. 
‘The Grace of God in Christ’s Cross is not a forensic device, but 
e moral focus of the Universe—if all centre in the conscience, 
nd morality is the nature of things” (Preface). This means that 
e aim of God in Christ is not the exhibition of love, but the 
ictory of love through whatever agency necessary to establish 
at victory. “The Christian gift to us is not Love but Love’s 
inal and eternal mastery” (p. 39). Therefore God intends that 
\ll historic forces shall be used and all historic processes shall 
nd in the victorious establishment of righteousness for which in 
ve Christ died. “In the Cross, therefore, there must be more 
n the most impressive object-lesson; there must be the great 
troke and final victory. There must be done the one thing needful 
or God’s righteousness” (p. 52). “Righteous sacrifice, therefore, 
ust both atone and judge” (p. 53). “From its intrinsically holy 
aature, its note of righteousness, the Cross of Christ contains and 
eifies the element of judgment. * * * So for Christian 
thic, for a life of communion with God active and not only 
ympathetic, the element of judgment is at least as cardinal as 
‘he element of service, and it may prescribe the form of service; 
e may serve Christ as the whip in His hand” (p. 54). 

“Tf He fully entered, and enters, a real historic humanity, 
he judgment right of Christ may be carried out by a solemn 
‘anction of man in proportion as man is identified with His prin- 
iples of society. For it is not man that then works but Christ 
hat dwelleth in him, wherever a soul or a people seeks to moral 
iberty, justice, and fraternity. If man may not execute God’s 
udgments there is an end of a moral providence in history, which 
an then work but by earthquake, pestilence, or famine, which are 
on-moral” (p. 55). 

We quote one more sentence which reads thus, taking into 
view both the interpretation of Christianity and its application 
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to the thesis in hand: “The complaint is not without justice that 
some theology, and some devout theology, has done more to cosset 
conscience than to hallow righteousness, and to deify Love as a 
subjectivity than to magnify it as the sanctity eternal” (p. 59). 

It is not our purpose to pronounce upon this thesis one way 
or the other. It is for the reader to consider the argument and 
to determine his own attitude toward the question. It is too 
intimately personal and sacred for any dogmatic pronouncement. 
This much, however, we will venture to say. This book of 
Principal Forsyth’s is on a plane worlds above the ordinary 
partisan discussion of this particular war and of war in general. 
Its loyalty to Christian truth as the author sees it, the deep 
burning earnestness of conviction which breathes through it, its 
appeal to the heroic, its freedom from anything like personal or 
partisan rancor, its emphasis upon the necessity for all men and 
nations of sacrificial purification, its evident sorrow of heart in 
the presence of the world’s calamity—all mark the discussion as 
the work of one who, finding himself in a difficult and trying 
situation, looks it squarely in the face and stands unwaveringly 
upon the highest principles of thought and action which are visible 
or attainable for him. The final and most powerful impression 
left upon the reviewer's mind is that his author is at once a 
prophet of judgment and a lover of his fellow-men. 

“And the people may be led, in the coming and calmer days, 
to see behind the horror of judgment the greater moral horror of 
the sin whose correction the judgment is. We may gauge our 
tremendous old prosperity as it always appears before Him whom 
it always hides. This is a grief and a wound that wrings the 
soul of many a non-combatant whose limbs are safe while his 
nights are prayer. And it forms his contribution to the general 
sense of the solemnity of the situation, and the general pain and 
care. Christ suffered more than those He cured. A pain which 
is less poignant may be more crushing. And the penitents of the 
race are not among its ineffectives. Its confessors rank with its 
martyrs. Its intercessors are among the great Soldiers of the 
Kingdom” (last page). i 


Lovis Marrurws Sweet. 
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GRACE AND POWER’ 


tui1s small volume of devotional addresses is marked, as are all 
ne writings of the author, by a deeply spiritual tone. They 
puch the higher levels of Christian experience and are addressed 
» those who walk, or desire to walk, in close fellowship with God. 
ss stated in the publisher's announcement, the ground covered is 
aat of the possibilities of the Christian life, the provision made 
or their realization, and the protective grace flung around the 
sliever, enabling one to hold fast to his ideals. The three clauses 
f this statement sketch the plan according to which the sermons 
we grouped under the heads of Possibility, Provision, and Protec- 
on. In the group named Possibility there are four addresses on 
inowledge, Power, Privilege, and Satisfaction. Under Provision 
ae author treats of Grace, Justification, Sanctification, and Con- 
eeration. And in the third section the four things named as 
aeans of Protection are Meditation, Prayer, Faithfulness, and 
Dbedience. 

The character of the individual addresses in every case is such 
at they might be used separately and independently, and it is 
ossible that originally they were so used. In the volume Dr. 
Thomas has arranged them in an orderly and progressive series 
d grouped them about a common center in the development of 
controlling theme. 

One wishes here and there that the author had been more 
act in his definitions and more careful to make clear the distinc- 
‘on intended in the choice of different terms. For example, 
rivilege, which he uses as a third subdivision under the term 
’ossibility, seems to us, intrinsically and as he actually uses it, 
> be equivalent to Possibility. And the discussion of this theme 
nder the four heads of Knowledge, Holiness, Power, and Satis- 
ction would be, in our judgment, a more logical and symmetrical 
evelopment of the subject. We venture to suggest also, that the 
istinguishing mark of the Christian life called Sonship, or adop- 
ion, deserved a place in the unfolding of the author’s plan. 

Dr. Thomas is fond of the device of alliteration and uses it 
vith great frequency, often with great skill and fine effect. The 
lliterative names for the three sections of the book are matched 


~8Grace and Power, Some Aspects of the Spiritual Life, by Rev. 
V. H. Griffith Thomas, D. D. New York and London, 1916. Pp. 192. 
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by instances recurring in address after address. A striking and 
fairly representative case is found in the one on Satisfaction, 
from the text: ‘My people shall be satisfied with my goodness” 
(Jer. 31:14). Here we have as an outline (1) The Divine 
Splendour: “My goodness”; (2) The Divine Standard: “Satisfied”; 
and (3) The Divine Secret: “My people.” Then, as the marks of 
“my people” are given Pardon, Possession, Purity, Praise. There 
are certain positive advantages in the use of this homiletic device. 
One of its obvious perils is the tendency to strain a point in the 
way of interpretation or of analysis in order to force a desired 
alliteration. And these beautiful addresses are here and there 
marred by this fault. 

The discourses are full of the letter and the spirit of the 
. Holy Scriptures. They cite passages fully and aptly, build directly 
upon the Biblical material, and keep the hearer in direct and vital 
contact with the living Word of God. The waters of this great 
fountain head overflow abundantly through the channels of the 
message. The exposition of divinely given truth is the purpose 
of the author and largely determines his method. In discussing 
the term Righteousness, which he characterizes as “one of 
the greatest words of the Bible” and “the greatest message of 
the Apostle Paul,” he refers to the Old Testament background in 
Isaiah 40-66 and points out its central place in the Epistle to the 
Romans. And he proceeds to give a simple and easily understood 
outline of the Epistle with that concept as the organizing idea. 

While the theology is positively and warmly evangelical, the 
author shows a fairly conservative spirit on lines where easily he 
might have run to extremes. He is evidently a premillennarian. 
Yet no one can say that he presses the view out of due proportion. 
He seems to belong to the Keswick school of thinkers, but shows 
wise restraint and judicial balance in his treatment of matters 
relative to holiness. In this connection we are interested to see 
that he has read with evident appreciation the fine book of our 
colleague, Dr. Sweet, on The Study of the English Bible, from 
which the chapter on Sanctification takes an apt quotation (p. 119). 

The addresses have the flavor of the pulpit in a most delight- 
ful way. They read as if intended for the immediately present 
hearer and not for the remote and invisible reader. They have 
the ring of the genuine preacher’s spirit and voice the glow and 
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‘fervor and bounding life of a messenger of God on his feet before 
sa company of immortal souls whom he wishes to reach and save 


sand consecrate. In contrast with much modern preaching, they 


suggest to us at many points the matter and manner of Spurgeon 


sand the Evangelicals who preceded him. There is the same 
gabundance of meaty and nourishing elements, the same clearness 
sand definiteness in stating the heads, the same constant, confident, 
sand formal appeal to “the law of the testimony,” the same loyal 
sand adoring exaltation of Christ as divine Lord and Redeemer, the 
¢same emphasis on personal salvation as vital and central. At the 
ssame time the addresses are modern in the best sense. They 
:speak the language, breathe the atmosphere, and recognize the 
ineeds of the present. They give the changeless Gospel in a way 
: suited to a changing world. 


The presswork is well done, the type is clear and legible, and 


{the appearance of the page helps the reader to a better apprecia- 
‘tion of the book. 


Witrii1am H. Marquess. 


RECENT EXPLORATIONS IN PALESTINE’ 


Tue beautiful image of the Biblical proverb, “apples of gold in 
network of silver,” should be a true description of all the forms 
in which thought is conveyed. In printed works the word is not 
“fitly spoken,” in the fullest sense, unless the typography as well 
as the rhetoric is a worthy setting of the thought. A badly 
printed book repels the reader, while good paper, well chosen type, 
clear impression, exact proof-reading, the wise use of the printer’s 
art, attract the eye and bring out in alluring forms the charm of 
the subject matter. Dr. Cobern has handed to his readers in 
this little book some apples of gold. But the basket in which he 
has allowed his publisher to serve them is by no means a network 
of silver. On the contrary, the faulty presswork detracts from 
the charm and interest of the volume. The paper is poor in 


quality and tint. The proof-reading is exceedingly bad—a fault 


the more inexcusable in that this is the third edition of the book. 
As instances, we note the misspelled “Semetic” on page 86, and 


‘Recent Explorations in Palestine, by Camden M. Cobern, D. D., 
Litt. D. Meadville, Pennsylvania. Third Edition, 1916. Pp. 164, 
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the unfortunate omission of one or more lines at the bottom of 
page 32, making the sentence unintelligible and spoiling the effect 
of the climax. Dr. Cobern’s command of language and felicities 
of style are so marked that one feels these mechanical blemishes 
the more keenly. 

The book puts three-fourths of its material under the head of 
Discoveries in Palestine, “showing all the important results 
obtained up to 1916.” It is packed full of information of a 
most valuable kind, the dry facts of discovery being marshalled 
in such relations and presented in such forms as will enlist the 
interest and illumine the minds of those who are students of the 
Bible. It is worthy of note that the most recent discoveries 
continue the work done by earlier discovery and confirm more and 
more the reliability and accuracy of the historical material in the 
Old and New Testaments. The author makes this statement his 
own conclusion: 

“It is indeed very suggestive that in no single case, except 
possibly in one statement concerning Jericho, does any statement 
of the Bible contradict the findings of the spade, while in scores 
and hundreds of cases it is found that the statements of Scripture 
concerning building, repairing, or destroying of city walls are 
beautifully confirmed by the ruins, and in every case the hundreds 
of statements concerning the facts of history and customs of 
civilization are borne out by the excavations so far as this was 
at all possible.” 

The author advances specific facts that support the state- 
ments of the Bible as to the material and intellectual civilization 
of the period of the Exodus and conquest, the originality of Hebrew 
thought and style and religious life, and especially its independence 
of the alleged Babylonian influence, and other matters on which 
modern critics have boldly and rashly impeached the historical 
value of the Old Testament. Concrete instances of peculiar 
interest are the discovery of “an Assyrian colony settled at Gezer 
soon after the deportation of the ten tribes, using the Assyrian 
language and carrying on business with Assyrian methods,” the 
finding of an iron knife at Lachish, belonging to a period not 
far from the time when Israel entered Canaan, centuries older 
than the earliest iron weapon ever unearthed before, and presenting 
a problem to scholars who questioned the correctness of the 
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aecount of “iron chariots” in Joshua, and, further, the excavation 
yf a palace at Samaria, standing almost certainly in Ahab’s time, 
since an alabaster vase found near bears the cartouche of Osorkon 
[I of Egypt, Ahab’s contemporary. Seventy-five fragments of 
pottery on the same level are inscribed with records in ancient 
Hebrew, the earliest specimens of Hebrew writing which have 
boeen found. Scholars who have argued with such supercilious 
assurance, that the Elijah community must have been half 
pivilized and unlettered, are now confronted with these substantial 
oroofs of architectural skill “not surpassed by Herod or his 
Seleucid predecessors” and of the culture that marked the period. 
“fhe inscriptions are written in ink with a reed pen in an easy 
Jowing hand, and show a pleasing contrast to the stiff forms of 
henician inscription cut in stone. The graceful curves give 
evidence of a skill which comes only with long practice” and 
attests “long acquaintance with writing.” 

Dr. Cobern properly puts emphasis upon the value of archzo- 


logical discovery as illumining rather than confirming the Scrip- 
‘cures. He illustrates this in a variety of ways, showing how it 
orings out the historical background and makes the text more 
uminous and the atmosphere more full of charm. And he suggests 
hat the time seems almost ripe for an archeological commentary 
on the historical narratives of Scripture. 

The second and smaller division of the book is devoted to 
adesh-Barnea, the “Lost Oasis” of the Sinaitic Peninsula. Dr. 
obern describes his own visit to the region in 1913, following 
such notable predecessors as Dr. Henry Clay Trumbull in 1881, 
nd Professor Robinson in 1900. His investigations led to the 
sonyiction that Dr. Trumbull had properly located and described 
he place and its wonderful springs, and thus made more real 
o us a remarkable episode in the history of the Exodus. 

Our readers will be amply repaid if they read this brief 
compend. And those who do so will share our desire for a speedy 
blication of Dr. Cobern’s larger volume on the New Testament 
in the light of archeology. 

Witu1am H. Marquess. 


CONVENTIONS IN 1917 


[It is impossible to give at the time of going to press a full list of 
the general gatherings of churches and other religious organizations for 
1917. The following items have been secured from authoritative sources, 
and though details are not complete in every case, the list will form a 
convenient calendar of notable events. The name of the secretary to be 
addressed for further information in each case is given where such was 
available.—Enrror. | 


Centennial Anniversary of the American Sunday School 
Union, exercises in Philadelphia, May 6-12. For information 
about general Sunday School gatherings during the year, address 
Frank L. Brown, Metropolitan Tower, New York; or Marion 
Lawrance, Mallers Building, Chicago. 

Baptist Young People’s Union Convention, Detroit, Michigan, 
July. 

Northern Baptist Convention, Cleveland, Ohio, May. 

National Council of Congregational Churches, Los Angeles, 
California, June 26-July 3. Hubert C. Herring, D. D., 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Twenty-eighth International Christian Endeavor Convention, 
New York, July 4-9. Local arrangements, H. A. Kinports, 25. 
East 22d Street, New York. Program, William Shaw, LL. D., 
31 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

General Convention of Churches of Christ, Kansas City, 
Missouri, October 22-28. R. Graham Frank, Liberty, Missouri. 

General Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, Chicago, 
Tllinois. Frank P. Manhart, Secretary, Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania. 

Laymen’s Missionary Movement. ‘Three Ministers’ Councils: 
Muncie, Indiana, January 15-17; Waterloo, Iowa, January 22-24. 
F. J. Michel, 19 South La Salle Street, Chicago, for the two 
foregoing. Springfield, Ohio, January 29-31. E. L. McCreery, 
331 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh. , j 

Laymen’s Missionary Movement, Southern Presbyterian” 
Church, fifth biennial convention. Two gatherings: Lexington, 
Kentucky, February 20-22, and New Orleans, Louisiana, March 
13-15. C. A. Rowland, Athens, Georgia. 
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_ Conferences of Missionary Education Movement: Blue Ridge, 
orth Carolina, June 22-July 1; Silver Bay, New York, July 
15; Estes Park, Colorado, July 13-22; Ocean Grove, Maine, 
lly 20-29; Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, July 27-August 5; Asilomar, 
Llifornia, date undetermined; Seabeck, Washington, date unde- 
mained. Harry S. Myers, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

_ General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
nates of America, Dallas, Texas, convenes May 17. W. H. 
rts, D. D., Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

General Synod of the Reformed Church in America, Asbury 

, New Jersey, convenes June 7, probably. Henry Lockwood, 
>? East Millstone, New Jersey. 
General Assembly United Presbyterian Church, Boston, 
husetts, convenes May 23. D. F. McGill, Ben Avon, 
nsylvania. oT 

For dates and details of the Northfield conferences address 

mbe G. Moody, East Northfield, Massachusetts. 


LANGUAGE STUDY 
FOR MISSIONARIES 


Under old methods three or more years were required te 
attain a working knowledge of the language of one’s field. 


By the method employed by the DEPARTMENT OBF 
PHONETICS AND MISSIONARY LINGUISTICS in the 
School of Missions of the Bible Teachers Training School student: 
save several years that would be largely lost by the old way. 


Professor Cummings, director of this department, was for. 


merly a missionary and is an expert in the matter of teachin; 


oriental languages. 


Rev. W. B. Pettus, many years secretary of the Y. M. C. A 
in China, after experience in two language schools, and afte 
having made, by appointment of Dr. Mott, a study of the statu: 
of language teaching in both Europe and America, writes 0 


Professor Cummings and his work: > 


“It is a fortunate thing for the American Mission Board 
that Professor T. F. Cummings is devoting his time to th 
advocacy of the study of phonetics and the use of modern method 
of study and teaching by the missionaries in their work on th 
languages of the mission fields. It would be difficult to overstat 
the value of his work and he is practically alone in America i 
work on this subject.” 


FOR CATALOGUE AND INFORMATION, ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT 4 
‘ 


BIBLE TEACHERS TRAINING SCHOO 


541 LexincToN AVENUE . zi 3 


